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N A FARM, you need a truck that 
is strong and reliable . . . one 
that is able to take a full load of your 
products and get them to town early 
- a truck that is economical, adding 
profit to each trip to market, and 
keeping down the cost of hauling feed, 
fertilizer, and other supplies back to 
the farm. The Ford 114-ton truck is 
strong, reliable and economical to 
operate, built for hard work to which 
farm trucks are subjected. 

In performance, too, the Ford is 
designed for conditions on a farm. Its 
40-horse-power engine, 4-speed trans- 
mission and heavy-duty rear axle pro- 
vide abundant power and strength to 
pull loads up hills and over open 


Reaping Profits 


WITH A FORD TRUCK 


fields, and ample speed to save timé 
on the smooth road to market or 
elevator. 

The Ferd 114-ton truck, available 
with two wheelbases, is equipped with 
stake-sides, or with a combination 
body using grain-sides or stock-racks, 
There is a choice of open or closed 
cabs, and high or low rear-axle gear- 
ratios, while dual rear wheels and a 
power take-off mounted on the trans- 
mission are available at small cost. 

Your local Ford dealer will be glad 
to show you these trucks. You may 
purchase a Ford truck on convenient, 
economical terms through the Author- 
ized Ford Finance Plans of the 
Universal Credit Company. 





* HAULING FOR NEIGHBORS * 
AT ODD TIMES 
BRINGS EXTRA PROFIT 


‘A farmer in Michigan tells how he further 
reduces the cost of owning and running 4 
Ford truck by helping his neighbors dur- 
ing spare time. Often, when he has taken 
his ewn products to market, he is able to 
pick up a load of feed, fertilizer or machin- 
ery and deliver it to a neighboring farm, 
making a nominal charge for the service. 
In many ways, he is able to make his Ford 
truck pay extra profit .. . and at all times, 
the cost of operating his Ford is so low that 
he can offer this hauling service at small 
cost and still be dollars ahead. 
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What About Our Meat Prices? 


Livestock Prices Are Proportionately Lower Than Retail Meats 


Moines friends petitioned their 


N OT long ago some of my Des 
landlady for a reduction in  . 


By ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


ham, would have been around $14.43 
a hundred. 
oo Of course we know only too well 





the price of the two meals she served 
pach day. Some of the boys had 
been cut in salary and felt that their 
costs of living should drop accord- 
ingly. 

“Well, many of the things I buy 
haven’t gone down much,”’ the land- 
lady replied. ‘‘Meat is one of the 
main items and it isn’t a lot cheap- 
er.’ This woman buys her food- 
stuffs from an average provision 
store so her reply might be called rep- 
resentative of a large number of con- 
sumers. 

While scanning the market page 
some time later, I recalled the land- 
lady’s answer—‘‘Meat isn’t a lot 
cheaper.’’ Average hogs were selling 
at the time for around six cents; steer 


Livestock Bears the Brunt 


Everyone feeding any kind of livestock this year 
knows that livestock prices are lowest in years. Conse- 
quently, meat prices have gone down some, but have they 
declined along with the livestock market? 

A study of wholesale and retail price reports from 
the United States Department of Labor, as discussed 
in this article, shows that if farmers still received the 
same per cent of the retail price of sirloin steak as they 
did in 1913, beef cattle would have sold in May of this 
year for $12.45 per hundred instead of $7.15. By the 
same comparison and based on present prices of ham, 
hogs would have sold for around $14.43 a hundred 
instead of $6.50. 


what has actually happened. Live- 
stock prices since last December have 
hit new lows. Retail meat prices, on 
the other hand, have exhibited a re- 
markable inflexibility. Graphs of 
prices since last October show that 
while ham has declined about 24.5 
per cent nearer the 1913 price, hogs 
in the same period have fallen off 
about 35 per cent of the 1913 base 
so they are actually below the pre- 
war prices. The spread then between 
ham and hog prices has changed very 
little during the past eighteen months 
despite a falling price level. Pork 
chops showed a similar tendency until 
February of this year when they in- 
creased in price so that the spread 
became as great as at any time 





prices were hanging around the seven -+4# 
eent mark. Meat on hoof was cheap 
enough. Could the landlady be wrong? 

Our office statistician, Larry Page, helped 
settle the question with calculations from 
wholesale and retail price reports compiled 
by the United States Department of Labor. 
Using 1913 prices as a base, it was found 
that since the first of January this year, hogs 
have been selling for around 86 per cent of 
the pre-war figures. In May of 1913, the 
retail price of ham (a representative pork 
product) was 26.9 cents a pound; during the 
same period in 1931, ham sold for 46.5 cents 
a pound, or for 40 cents a pound more than 
hogs. The ham-hog spread in 1913 was only 
18.55 cents. 

By the same comparison, pork chops in 
May of 1913 cost the consumer 21.2 cents a 
pound. The farmer then got 8.35 cents a 
pound for his hogs. Somebody in between the 
hog lot and the dining table got 12.85 cents. 
Take a look at the 1931 figures. The average 
retail price of pork chops comes to 30.1 cents 
apound. These chops came out of hogs that 
sold for $6.50 a hundred, making a live hog- 
pork chop spread of 23.6 cents a pound. 

Ham, then, is selling at retail for 72 per 
cent more than it was in 1913. Pork chops 
are costing the consumer 42 per cent more 


‘ than they did in the same year. Hogs during 


May of this year aver- 


went to the butcher shop eighteen years ago, 
25.7 cents would buy a pound of sirloin steak 
cut from a steer that brought its owner $8.25 
a hundred. Seventeen and one-half cents 
paid on each pound of steak went to the mid- 
dlemen. This year the consumer has been 
paying an average of 40 cents a pound for 
steak and the cattle feedtr furnished the 
steers at $7.90 a hundred. Middlemen now 
take 32.10 cents for their services in handling 
a pound of sirloin. In other words, if farm- 
ers received the same per cent of the retail 
price of sirloin steak as they did in 1913, beef 
eattle would have sold in May of this year 
for $12.45 instead $7.15. Rib roast prices 
show -a similar trend. Likewise, the 1931 
price of hogs, based on present prices of 


Below—This chart shows trend of prices 
(per cent above or below 1913 price level) 
for live hogs and beef cattle and of retail 
prices for ham, pork chops, sirloin steak 
and rid roast since 1920. Notice that live- 
stock prices have fallen lower than at any 
time since 1920, but that the average 
spread between them and retail meat 
prices during the first six months of 1931, 
was even greater than during several 
years of good prices (1926 to 1928). Fig- 
ures are from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, United States Department of Labor. 


#+ =§«6since 1920. 

We find about the same thing ap- 
plying to the sirloin steak and beef steers. 
However, if in making the graphs we had 
left out the lines representing the live- 
stock prices, it would have appeared that 
retail prices had dropped right along 
with everything else. Actual figures do not 
back up such a supposition. Middlemen take 
their profits out of the difference between 
livestock prices and retail meat prices; if this 
difference does not change, no matter how 
much livestock prices decline, then the mid- 
dlemen are hardly playing fair with the pro- 
ducers or the consumers. 

Suppose the middlemen had to pay the 
farmer $30 a hundred for his steers and fat 
hogs. Would the middlemen lose any money 
in handling such high-priced material? Prob- 
ably not. He has already demonstrated his 
ability to take a certain sized piece out of 
the cake, no matter how big or small the cake 
happens to be. The spread between butter 
fat and butter prices has been similarly well 
insulated against change, even when butter 
fat prices have fallen as much as twenty cents 
a pound. 

All this data can hardly be said to indicate 
a plot against producers. It is simply a case 
of one group of men being able to keep their 
place in line while another group is forced 
to step back for lack of 





aged only three-quarters 
of their price in 1913. 


220 


Thus, in relation to 210 
1913, retailers are re- ‘a 
ceiving over twice as 100 
much for ham as farm- ‘at 
ers are for hogs. = 

This same Des Moines 130 
landlady serves steak at | (72 
regular intervals so we er 
figured out the relation- bed 
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Ship between sirloin 2 


Steak retail prices and 
cattle prices in 1913 and 
or the same period in 
1931. When a consumer 
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party to be reckoned with 
is the consumer. Relative- 
ly high meat prices in bad 
times encourage use of 
meat substitutes. This 
trend is reflected in the 
demand for meat animals 
and so livestock prices go 
still lower. 

Aside from a desire to 
maintain a good income 
from the sale of meat, 
there are certain reasons 
for the increasing spread 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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ALLING prices have 
discouraged the people 
Courage to over the entire world. It 
Hold On is important in times like 
these for us in the corn 
belt to realize that we are luckier than most 
folks. "We may think we are hard hit but 
we are not nearly as bad off as the wheat 
growers of Canada and Australia or the cof- 
fee growers of Brazil. Or coming closer to 
home, we are better off than the wheat farm- 
ers of Kansas or the cotton growers of the 
south. Of course, some of us are so short 
of cash that we shall have to give up the ship 
and start over again. To those who have to 
start over, we would suggest continuing to 
farm right here in the corn belt. It is safer 
to do this than to move to town or to start 
farming farther east, west, north or south. 

There is no large area of land anywhere 
in the world which begins to compare with 
such a state as lowa with respect to the proper 
temperature, rainfall and soil fertility. More- 
over we are located handy to market and 
have both railroad and truck service to move 
our products. If railroad freights get seri- 
ously out of line, the industries and popula- 
tion of the United States will shift sharply 
wéstward which will work out eventually 
to our benefit. 

We have found it a slow, difficult job since 
1921 to finance and manage our corn belt 
agriculture. Fundamentally we have more 
worthwhile things to work with than farmers 
any place else in the world, but actually we 
have made rather a mess of things because of 
the way erratic prices have confused us. 

Now that we have reached bottom, and val- 
ues cannot go much lower, it is worthwhile 
for all of us who have an abiding faith in 
the corn belt to figure out some way to hold 
on. But don’t fool yourself in considering 
your situation. If you are eonvinced that 
your job is impossible, give up and start over 
again. In such case you will oftentimes find, 
after talking with your creditors, that it is 
possible to work out a more satisfactory 
scheme than you might suspect. 

Perhaps prices may continue low for sev- 
eral years. That doesn’t change our advice 
in the least. Low prices will hit other folks 
just as hard as they hit us and it will still 
be good judgment to hold on. The present 
may seem dark but it is even darker to farm- 
ers elsewhere in the world. We may not like 
our present situation, but where will you find 
a better one? While we do not want to min- 
imize the facts, nevertheless we are getting 
just a little tired of the continual ‘‘blueness’’ 
and would like to see the cheerful side em- 
phasized for a while. 


Develop 


HE State Board of 

Assessment and Re- 
view of Iowa found itself 
up against the hardest 
job of its career in July 
of 1931. Most of the county officials, in sub- 
mitting their findings to the state board, had 
claimed large reductions in assessments. Some 
of the claims were altogether out of reason, 
and the state board could not grant them 
without doing serious injustice to the other 
counties. 

Because of the fact that the legislature last 
winter cut appropriations, it will be possible 
for the tax board to make some mild cuts in 
assessments. Further cuts can be made in 
future years whenever the state finds other 
ways of raising money, such as an income 
tax, higher inheritance taxes, or various types 
of sales tax. 

In July of this year, the railroads came to 
the state board with a pitiable tale of a 30 per 
cent reduction in freight tonnage and inabil- 
ity to make enough money even to meet oper- 


Equalizing 
Tax Loads 
In Iowa 


at 


ey, Ke eee. ee 


ating expenses. Of course, business men and 
farmers had even stronger cases to present. 
Apparently, every one should have his assess- 
ment reduced, but if every one is reduced 
alike, there will be no net gain for any one, 
as long as the state, county and school appro- 
priations remain as they are. 

At this writing, the state board has not an- 
nounced its final decision, but we would guess 
that a year from next spring, when the deci- 
sion now made will take effect, it will be dis- 
covered that the average quarter section farm- 
er is paying about $5 less. 

The Board of Assessment and Review has 
worked hard trying to discover which proper- 
ties are over-assessed and which are under- 
assessed, and has already found thousands of 
the most glaring cases of irregularity. Inci- 
dentally, it should be mentioned that some of 
the industrial plants which hitherto have been 
escaping with a very light tax have had their 
assessments substantially increased. 

On the whole, the board has done a very 
good piece of work, but it realizes as well as 
any one that if farm property is to get much 
further relief, something in the nature of an 
income tax must be passed. 


ORN freight rates 

’ from most points in 
Iowa to Chicago were in- 
Freights creased by about one cent 

a bushel, beginning on 
August 1, 1931. We would estimate that this 
will take at least $500,000 annually out of the 
pockets of Iowa farmers. 

Oat freight rates have been increased by 
about two-thirds of one cent a bushel. The oat 
and corn freight rate increases together will 
cost the farmers of the central corn’ belt 
something over a million dollars annually. 
The only consolation they can have is that 
the money thus gathered together is being 
used chiefly to lower freight rates on long- 
haul wheat. If the wheat farmers of Kansas 
and Montana need help worse than we do, 
perhaps we should not kick. Just the same, 
it is rather unpleasant to wake up suddenly 
and find that a government agency has re- 
shuffled the cards and taken money away 
from you and given it to someone else. 


Iowa’s 
Corn 


OOD rains in the 

eastern and south- 
ern corn belt on July 19 
and 20 helped prospects 
considerably. There are 
many places where corn is looking better now 
than ever before in history. In other places, 
not far away, is serious drouth and heat 
damage. 

The Iowa crop still promises to be around 
500,000,000 bushels, and the national pros- 
pects are for over 3,000,000,000 bushels. Kan- 
sas and parts of Nebraska are feeling the 
drouth considerably. Since July 15, the west- 
ern corn crop has lost a little and the eastern 
corn crop has gained. So far in July, the 
northern and eastern parts of the corn belt 
have averaged three or four degrees above 


Corn Crop 
Prospects in 
The Corn Belt 


‘normal, whereas the central and southern 


parts have averaged only one or two degrees 
above. 

Following is our estimate of the corn crop 
on July 25, as compared with the government 
July 1 figure and the ten-year average: 


CORN YIELDS PER ACRE 
(In bushels) 

Gov. predicted Our 10-year 
yield, prediction, aver. yield, 

July 1 July 25 1921-1930 
41.0 43.5 39.0 
Illinois .. 7 37.0 37.5 34.6 
Indiana si 39.0 35.5 34.4 
Ohio - 42.0 42.5 36.8 
Missouri 29.0 30.0 26.3 
Nebraska .. 26.0 26.5 26.1 
19.5 17.0 19.9 


OW that the fester. 
. ing boil of hatred 
Still Drags and injustice between 
Us Down France and Germany 
has come to a head, the 
world-wide pain is so intense that even 1(0 
per cent Americans understand there is more 
to the world than the United States. For 
twelve years, the pus has been gathering, but 
the people of the United States would pay 
no attention. * 

Finally, Providence touched us in the place 
where we are really sensitive—our pocket- 
book. And now we know that trouble in Ger- 
many means trouble for us too. : 

Unfortunately, there are still many folks 
in the United States who took the war propa- 
ganda seriously, and are therefore more in- 
terested in hurting Germany than in helping 
the United States. If giving Germany $100 
made $500 for the United States, these people 
would be against it, because their hatred of 
Germany is greater than their love for this 
country. 

The great job during the next year is to 
educate these people to a world point of view. 
The world crisis which threatened the middle 
of July beeause of Germany’s financial weak- 
ness seems to have been postponed. But 
nothing fundamental has yet been settled. 

A permanent settlement means that the 
American people and the French people must 
change their minds about Germany. The 
Americans have too long been pulling chest- 
nuts out of the fire for the French. The 
French are anxious to see the Germans com- 
mit economic suicide. We in the United 
States don’t want this, and it is time for 
those of us who understand the importance 
of Germany to the rest of the world to talk 
patiently with those who still hold to the 
doctrine of ‘‘hate.’’ 

The French schemes will keep the world 
upset to the disadvantage of the farmers for a 
generation. And, incidentally, at the end of 
the period, the French and Germans will 
probably have another war, with the French 
on the losing side. 

The United States is the one country in the 
world today in position to furnish world lead- 
ership. But she finds it hard to do because 
her people have been self-centered so long and 
the leaders are politically minded and afraid 
of antagonizing the old ‘‘irreconcilable’’ fac- 
tion. It is the duty of all thoughtful people to 
do everything possible to make President 
Hoover feel brave enough to take another step 
forward in advance of his moratorium pro- 
posal. 


War Hate 


EVERAL weeks ago, 

a big livestock pa- 
rade was staged on the 
busy boulevards of 
downtown Chicago, thru 
the efforts of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board. Steers and barrows and wethers were 
driven up famous Michigan avenue by cow- 
boys in full regalia. 

The main object of the parade was to tell 
city humans that ‘‘Meat Prices Are Down!” 
All of the several dozen colorful floats plead- 
ed for increased consumption, with variations 
of the slogan, such as, ‘‘ Lamb Is Cheap!’’ and 
‘‘Hogs Are Lowest in Twenty Years!’’ 

While the parade was in full swing, one 
packing company executive is reported as 
having said to another: ‘‘I’ll tell you what I 
hope this leads to. I hope it makes the public 
ask their retail butchers why their prices are 
not down in proportion to packing house 
prices.’’ 

Without special reference to any particular 
group of middlemen, we would make the state- 
ment more general and say: ‘‘We hope it 
makes the public ask their retail butchers 


Meat Prices 
Not Down 
Enough 
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why meat prices aren’t down in proportion to 
livestock prices.”’ 

The parade slogan is right; meat prices are 
down, but they are still out of proportion to 
the prices that the farmer gets for live meat 
animals. As discussed on page 3 this week, 
hogs, sinee the first of January, have been sell- 
ing for around 86 per cent of pre-war figures. 
In May of 1913, the spread per pound be- 
tween ham and hog prices was only 18.55 
eents. In May of 1931, the spread was 40 cents 
a pound: In much the same way, low prices 
of beef eattle have not fully affeeted the mid- 
diemen’s euts on steaks and rib roasts. 

Every livestock producer is interested in 
seeing meat sold as cheaply as possible be- 
eause of the favorable effect on demand, but 
he should not be the only one to take a slash 
in prices in order to make this thing come 
about. 


Live HE new livestock 
Stock freight rates, an- 

nounced by the Inter- 
Freights state Commeree Commis- 
sion late in July, which 
will probably go into effeet on October 27, 
1931, will increase the freight bill of western 
lowa farmers very materially, the increase be- 
ing as much as 10 cents a hundred on hogs 
shipped to Chicago from certain points in 
western Iowa. Over large sections of the 
state, hogs in single-deck carloads will have 
to pay 3 cents more per hundred pounds to 
Chieago. For example, the present freight 
rate on single-deck hogs from Des Moines to 
Chicago is 36 cents, and under the new sched- 
ule the rate will be 39 cents. This change 


_would cost Iowa farmers an inereased freight 


bill of at least $300,000 annually if it were 
not for the fact that the double-deck hog rate 
has been cut by 2 cents a hundred. At the 
present time, the double-deck rate on hogs 
from Des Moines to Chieago is 36 cents, or 
just the same as the single-deck. The new 
rate, however, will be 34 cents, or 2 cents less 
than the present single-deck rate and 5 cents 
less than the proposed single-deck rate. 

A 5-cent differential in favor of double- 
deck shipping of hogs is Fikely to have a pro- 
found effect on the way Iowa shipping asso- 
ciations handle their hog business. The larger 
shipping associations will benefit, but the 
smaller ones will find the competition from 
the concentration points on the one hand and 
the trucks on the other to be more severe than 
ever before. 

Cattle and sheep rates are increased by 
one-half cent per hundred pounds, which 
probably means an increase in the Iowa farm- 
ers’ freight bill of at least $100,000. Some- 
what similar things have happened to Kan- 
sas and Nebraska farmers. Apparently, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission action is a 
signal to lowa farmers to get ready to become 
as independent as possible of Chieago. East- 
erm Iowa and Illinois are not much damaged 
by this new deewion. 


Feeding ITH wheat at 25 

eents a bushel in 

Wheat Kansas and less than 40 

To Ho s cents over the greater 
4 ran 


part of the corn belt, it 
is probable that even more wheat will be fed 
te hogs this year than last year. In feeding 
wheat to hogs, it is important to remember 
that grinding is worth while, and that coarse 
grinding is much better than fine grinding. 
Another thing to remember is that new wheat 
when ground heats and molds very readily. 
Therefore, only a small quantity of it should 
be ground at a time. 

A pound of ground wheat has slightly more 
feeding value than a pound of shelled corn. 
The gains are fully as fast and economical 
with the ground wheat as with the corn, and 
it is necessary to feed only about three-fourths 
és much protein supplement. 











: Odds and Ends 





HE cashier of a small country bank in 

lowa has written me in defense of bank 

examiners. He says: 

‘In all our experience, we have found 
the bank examiners to be very helpful 
and their work to be constructive. The 
state banking department has done every- 
thing: possible to ease the situation, and 
we know it has recommended the banks 
under supervision to take care of con- 
servative farm loans and requirements of 
farm customers. 


I have had a number of reports that the 
state bank examiners take a very good atti- 
tude. Reports concerning the national bank 
examiners are not quite so favorable, some 
of them apparently not being sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the technical needs of agriculture 
to pass intelligently on just what it is that 
makes sound farm loans. 

The most interesting part about the cash- 
ier’s letter is that he places the blame for 
banks not being able to take care of their bor- 
rowers on the bank depositors. It seems that 
during the past year, deposits in state banks 
in lowa have gone down by $50,000,000. This 
decline in deposits means that the banks must 
eut down their loans by about $50,000,000. If, 
when deposits are going down, the country 
banks ean not collect a part of their loans, 
danger of closing is just around the corner. 
In summing up his position, our eashier friend 
says: 

Under the present severe economie con- 
ditions, country banks are finding a great 
many notes which they considered good 
to be uncollectible. Their deposits are de- 
creasing every day, and it is impossible to 
make any new loans. The depositor must 
be paid his money on demand, and he is 
not interested in any statement that his 
money has been lent to good farmers who 
can pay. The deposits in our country 
banks are made up of the surplus earn- 
ings of the farmers in that community. 
This surplus is being gradually used up 
to cover expenses, taxes, ete. As long as 
the present prices for farm products pre- 
vail, the shrinkage in bank deposits will 
continue. It is the most critical time that 
country banking has ever known. Don’t 
blame the country banker or the bank 
examiner. The country banker is doing 
the best he can in this great crisis, but he 
is faced with one fact he can not get away 
from, and that is a steady decline in his 
deposits. 

If this analysis is correct, it seems to me 
that the country bankers of the United States 
should swing in solidly behind the fight for 
an ‘‘honest’’ dollar. The present dollar is a 
‘‘robbing’’ dollar, which buys too much of 
the goods sold by producers. In order to bear 
our taxes and interest burdens, we must have 
higher prices, and these can be obtained by 
monetary manipulation both national and in- 
ternational. 

We need gradually rising prices to restore 
confidence. It is time for all of us in the 
middle-west and south to bring pressure to 
bear on national banking authorities to bring 
this to pass. Our slogan should be: ‘‘Give us 
an honest dollar.’ 


HE representative of an eastern insur- 

ance company, whieh owns a number of 
farms in Iowa, was in the office the other day. 
[ welcomed him with open arms, because when 
he was in Des Moines, a little over two years 
ago, he predicted many of the things which 
have since come to pass. He knew that the 
city prosperity of 1928 was built on the sand, 
and predicted that the explosion would come 
in the late spring or early summer of 1929. 
At the present time, he doesn’t see much in 
the picture to change the situation and fears 
that.about one-half the farms on which his 
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eompany has lent money will find it difficult 
to make their payments. 

But after saying this, he said: ‘‘ Wallace, 
have you ever seen a bread line?’’ He then 
proceeded to tell me how much more hopeful 
was the spirit among farmers who were find- 
ing it hard to keep up their interest payments 
than among people who were out of work. He 
had talked with a number of farm families 
which were absolutely up against it, but whose 
psychology was far superior to that to be 
found among the people in the big cities. 

This eastern insurance man had lived in 
Iowa at one time, and I was much surprised 
when he told me that in his opinion the big 
eastern business men now have a better un- 
derstanding of the agricultural situation than 
most of the people in the middle-west. He 
thinks most of our middle-western congress- 
men and senators are a rather dumb lot who 
spend such a high pereentage of their time 
in Washington that they really don’t know 
what is going on at the present time. In gen- 
eral, of course, these politicians know what 
is going on, and they try to use the unrest 
to obtain their re-election, but very few of 
them are in business sufficiently so that they 
are told the depths of the trouble by their 
own pocketbooks. 

According to this insurance man, the big 
eastern business men have been hit. such a 
terrible wallop that they have been forced to 
begin to think of things from a national and 
an international point of view. They are be- 
ginning really now to understand that their 
prosperity is dependent partly on the pros- 
perity of the farmers and partly on the pres- 
perity of the European nations. They are try- 
ing desperately to think out this whole world 
situation, but when they talk to the politi- 
cians, they find that the comprehension is 
very slight. This seems to apply both to east- 
ern and to western politicians, and not only 
to those in the legislative branch, but also to 
those in the administration. More and more, 
the idea seems to be growing that the present 
administration means well, but that it is un- 
able to think clearly in world economie terms. 

The great need of the times is some system 
for rapid and accurate education of the com- 
mon man, so that he in turn ean edueate the 
politicians who serve him in Washington, D. 
C. This throws a great responsibility on farm 
papers, newspapers and magazines. 

Personally, I don’t feel so disdainful of the 
politicians as does this man, but I do agree 
with him that when it becomes necessary to 
make radical changes in our social structure, 
such as now seem to be necessary, it is very 
hard to get all of the forces of publicity work- 
ing in a clear-cut way to induce the average 
man to get the idea of what the object is. 

One thing we ¢an all agree on is that the 
pain of the world is now so widespread that 
education is probably easier than ever before. 


LANDLORD writes me to get informa- 

tion so that he ean assess damages against 
his tenant. For example, the tenant didn’t 
cultivate his corn as many times as the land- 
lord thought he should, so the landlord had 
some one come in from outside and give it an 
additional cultivation. The tenant delayed 
eutting his alfalfa, and the landlord wants me 
to estimate how much loss the tenant has 
-aused him by such delay. 

In this case, probably both the landlord and 
tenant have just cause for complaint. The 
landlord undoubtedly has some ideas which 
are not completely practical, and the tenant 
perhaps has been trying to do his work in 
rather a slipshod fashion. It is very impor- 
tant in cases of this sort that the landlord and 
the tenant either cultivate each other care- 
fully in an effort to become good friends, or 
else that they agree to part next March 1. 

Tenancy is something like marriage: There 
must be a certain amount of respect between 
the contracting parties and a willingness to 
give and take. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Second-Year Sweet 








» JAY WHITSON Clover as Hay 


the state, during the last week in June, 

I did not realize that second-year sweet 
clover was being used so extensively for hay 
in Iowa. In Clay, Buena Vista and Sae coun- 
ties, I saw dozens of sweet clover fields from 
which a hay crop had been or was being taken. 
In the river counties along the Missouri, how- 
ever, the usual practice is to cut sweet clover 
hay during the fall of the first year. Second- 
year sweet clover hay isn’t popular here. 

I asked at least a dozen farmers, between 
Odebolt and Spencer, what they thought of 
the second-year hay ; if they had used it other 
years, and if they had unfavorable results 
with feeding it to cattle. I asked these ques- 
tions, having in mind the substance which 
changes blood so it will not clot 
and whieh seems to be con- 
tained in moldy sweet clover 
hay. This blood change is espe- 
cially dangerous because it sel- 
dom gives warning unless an 
animal is castrated or dehorned 
and consequently bleeds to 
death. 


Used It Before 


Nearly all of them had used 
this second-year sweet clover 
hay before—some one or two 
years; one as many as five. All 
agreed that they considered it 
less valuable than alfalfa; al- 
most all thought it was as good 
as red clover, in view of the 
fact that red clover is rarely 
cut at the best time or properly 
put up. 

One man who keeps about twenty good 
grade Holstein cows had depended on it as the 
sole hay for four winters. His cattle had not 
suffered from internal or external bleeding 
nor from poor health otherwise. He vealed all 
bull calves and most of the heifers. Any heif- 
ers kept had been dehorned by the use of ecaus- 
tie potash sticks. The cows were fed silage 
along with sweet clover hay and grain, and 
the calves were given timothy hay along with 
sweet clover. All cows and heifers were bred 
to freshen in the fall or early winter. 

Two users of the hay had lost heifers from 
excessive bleeding at dehorning time. One had 


[tes I visited the northwestern part of 


By 
DR. HENRY C. TAYLOR 


E HEAR often of the ‘‘law of supply 
W and demand,’’ in terms which indicate 

its inevitableness, but we hear little 
about free competition, without which this 
so-called law becomes intolerable as a basis of 
determining prices and incomes. Instead, we 
hear much of the theory that order and jus- 
tice in our economie life ean be established by 
encouraging those in all industries to limit 
their production in such a manner as will 
bring about an equilibrium between demand 
and supply at a point which will yield a price 
that will satisfy the producer. 

Before accepting this new economie doc- 
trine, certain questions should be asked and 
answered: (1) When all industries adjust 
supply to demand under conditions of limited 
competition and on the basis of prices satis- 
factory to the producers, what disposition 
will be made of the excess of people who will 
not be needed in any of the occupations? (2) 
Will not a national economy which limits the 
production of each and every industry limit 
the productivity of the nation as a whole and 
thereby limit the total quantity of economic 
goods available for the people of the nation? 





reported that he dehorned and castrated a 
bunch of ealves (ten or eleven) two years 
ago. His veterinarian warned him about the 
danger of loss, so the calves were shifted to 
mixed red clover and timothy hay, about four 
weeks before the operations. Even then, they 
bled badly, altho none died. Six or seven users 
reported that cows and heifers had more than 
usual difficulty at calving time after they had 
been fed sweet clover hay. Two men reported 
losses. In no case were these men sure that 
sweet clover had caused the trouble. In fact, 
several did not remember having heard or 
read anything about the risk in feeding it. 

I asked specifically about the calving trou- 
bles because a group of veterinarians that I 
met at the state convention last winter strong- 





Northwestern Iowa farmers use a con- 


siderable acreage of second-year sweet 


clover as hay. 


ly emphasized the increased risk of serious 
bleeding or other troubles at ealving if the 
cows have been fed second-year sweet clover 
hay continuously for several months. [I sus- 
pect the words of one veterinarian may well 
be carried in mind by those planning on feed- 
ing second-year sweet clover hay extensively 
this winter: ‘‘If you feed it, watch your step; 
better cut it out of the ration for a few weeks, 
some time near the middle of the feeding sea- 


Moldy Hay May Cause 
Bleeding Trouble if Fed 
Too Extensively 


son. The cost of other hay will be less than a 
dead cow or a few calves.’’ 


WweHyr has mustard increased so rapidly in 

oats the last few years? Several farmers 
spoke to me about it during my visits to vari- 
ous parts of Iowa in June. It is all a mystery 
to me, and I find others puzzled as I am for 
the same reason. 

When I was a boy growing up on a Potta- 
wattamie county, Iowa, farm, every one had 
mustard in his oats, unless memory serves me 
wrong. Some used to fight it by pulling it in 
the fields, a fine day-after-the-rain job for 
mid-June if there were four or five boys in 
the family. More farmers improvised a sort- 
ing machine with a fly-screening bottom, over 
which they ran or shook the 
seed oats before seeding. These 
methods reduced the mustard, 
but never quite got rid of it all. 
Then for some unexplained 
reason (just when and how | 
don’t know), we began to raise 
mustard-free oats in western 
Iowa. For several years I don’t 
remember seeing any mustard 
in a single oat field in the com. 
munity in which I lived. 





Showing Up Now 


I was back in Shelby county 
a few weeks ago; and most of 
the oat fields were showing 
mustard. The same is true for 
central Iowa. When in Story 
county recently, three men in 
different sections reported an 
experience identical with the 
one in the home community and in Shelby 
county, where I lived after the war. 

‘*For ten or fifteen years, we did not have 
a stalk of mustard in our oats,’’ a Hardin 
county farmer, who has operated the farm for 
thirty years, told me as we gazed over a forty- 
acre oat field, bright yellow with mustard 
bloom on June 10. ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago, it 
was worse than that field almost every sum- 
mer. I don’t remember when it disappeared, 
but it did. Five or six years ago, it began 
creeping into some fields. Now nearly all 
have it again. Can you explain it?’’ he asked 
me. I can’t. 


Are Monopolies Bad? 


Farmers’ Hope Lies in More Intelligent 
Free Competition Among the Industries 


(3) Can the policy of limitation of competi- 
tion by private interests be carried out to an 
equal degree in all occupations? (4) When 
free competitive prices disappear, what basis 
will remain for adjusting monopoly prices? 
Will not the distribution of incomes be en- 
tirely without a principle or control ? 


Answers to the Questions 


It is believed that any economist who keeps 
the national welfare in mind will answer these 
questions essentially as follows: 

(1) The artificial restriction of the indus- 
tries of the nation as a whole must not be such 
as will in the long run exclude able-bodied 
citizens from finding employment as a means 
of subsistence. 

(2) A few industries can profit by ex- 
changing their limited supplies of produets 
for goods produced under conditions of free 
competition. But if those in all occupations 
limit production equally, then the exchange 


of products between those of different occu- 
pations would be at the same ratio as if these 
industries were all operating on the basis of 
free and intelligent competition. No one 
would benefit. The total product, and hence 
the economie well-being of all the people, 
would, however, be reduced. 

(3) The ease with which some industries 
ean limit competition and thereby enhance 
prices and the practical impossibility of lim- 
iting competition and similarly enhancing 
prices in other industries, makes this policy 
of freedom to limit competition and adjust 
production to demand on the basis of max!- 
mum profit te the industry, ruinous to indus- 
tries such as agriculture, where free compet!- 
tion prevails among those engaged in the oc- 
cupation and where advice to limit produc- 
tion can at best be applied only to certain 
minor lines of production. The best that can 
be hoped for in the staple lines of agricul- 
tural production is a more intelligent free 
competition. Justice in the occupational dis- 
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tribution of the national income demands, 
therefore, that, in so far as free competition 
ceases aS a price regulator, publie authority 
step in to guarantee a fair price. The only 
alternative would appear to be the establish- 
ment of government agencies capable of pro- 
viding for adequate limitation of competition 
in the more highly competitive occupations. 

(4) Obviously, with the passing of compe- 
tition as a price regulator, we will be under 
the necessity of finding new standards for 
the evaluation of the contributions which the 
several economie groups of society make to 
the consumers as a whole. Standards for the 
purpose of establishing justice in the distri- 
bution of incomes have not been promulgated 
py those who are promoting the new princi- 
ples of production based upon privately con- 
trolled limitation of competition, which lim- 
itation of competition destroys the old and 
accepted basis of justice in the distribution 
of the national income. 

As I contemplate the present trend of af- 
fairs, it appears to me that a new order of 
economie society may be creeping upon us 
unawares. It is net likely that this new order, 
whether it be one of exploitation due to lack 
of publie control, or one of economic justice 
due to adequate social control, will come with- 
out conflict. You may recall that John Stuart 


Mill said: ‘‘The distribution of wealth de- 
pends upon the laws and customs of society. 
The rules by which it is determined are what 
the opinions and feelings of the ruling por- 
tion of the community make them, and are 
very different in different ages and countries ; 
and might be still more different, if mankind 
so choose.”’ 


Who Should Rule? 


The question we now raise is, ‘‘What is 
the ‘ruling portion’ of the United States?”’ 
The fact that it appears to be a ‘‘portion,’’ 
representing one group interest and not the 
whole, is ominous. An editor recently said to 
me: ‘‘What group is better fitted to control 
the government than the business group?’’ 
The answer is: ‘‘We need a group of states- 
men who will look to the interest of all the 
people rather than the profits of their own 
group.’’ More than thirty years ago, Spahr, 
in his book entitled, ‘‘The Present Distribu- 
tion of Wealth in the United States,’’ made 
reference to the Civil war and indicated that 
the next great conflict in this country would 
be over the distribution of the national in- 
come. 

While much of danger and conflict seems 
to be involved in the present trends, nothing 


radical is involved in what need be done for 
agriculture by the government. In fact, one 
might be justified in becoming a reactionary 
in the presence of the extremely dangerous 
trends which plaee the economic life of the 
nation at the mercy of a series of highly or- 
ganized groups operating in their own private 
interests. What, then, should the government 
do for agriculture? I would answer this ques- 
tion briefly as follows: 

(a) Restore competitive prices in the so- 
called competitive industries, by making the 
Sherman anti-trust law effective, by redirect- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission, and by 
suspending that part of the work of the De- 
partment of Commerce which promotes the 
organization of manufacturing and trade 
groups for the more effective limitation of 
competition. 

(b) Fix reasonable prices in fields where 
monopolistic control is inevitable, by making 
the public utility commissions effective in 
establishing fair rates and fair prices on a 
basis equally fair to stockholders and to the 
consuming public, keeping in mind the prin- 
ciples of relativity essential if justice is to be 
meted out to all. In recent years, the profits 
of the public utilities have been considered 
without adequate regard to the profits of the 
industries which pay the bills. 


Where the Mormons Camped on 


“THIS is no way for us 
to follow the Mor- 
mon trail,’’ said one of 
us suddenly. We were just 
heading west from Center- 
ville. It was only our see- 
ond day out. ‘‘We ought 
to be hiking across country 
with packs on our backs. 
Then we’d get some sort of an idea of how 
it felt in 1846.’ 

The time it took for the caravan to get from 
Nauvoo thru Centerville into Wayne county 
shows the difficulties of the route. They left 
Nauvoo February 5, stayed twenty-two days 
in camp in Sugar Creek, reached Bonaparte 
on Mareh 5, made camp on the Chariton river 
east of Centerville), on March 22, and hit 
Wayne county April 6. 

From there the route swung northwest to 
Garden Grove, which they reached April 26. 
This was good time, since pioneer gangs had 
to be sent ahead to build bridges and mark 
the best road. 


Plenty of Hills 


We deserted the main Mormon trail and 
swung up on dirt roads north of Corydon to 
try to find the later route that ran straight 
west to Garden Grove and eut off the bend in 
southern Wayne county. There were plenty 
of hills. We made a bet that each Mormon 
wagon earried a fence rail to thrust between 
the spokes of the hind wheels when the down- 
ward slope got too precipitous. 

To a group of citizens in Garden Grove, we 
put the question, ‘‘Where was the Mormon 
eamp?’’ Glen Vail spoke up 


lowa Ground 


Many Travelers Died on the Hard Trip to 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


vans. In all, some twenty to thirty thousand 
folks passed over the trail from 1846 to 1862. 
More came later, of course, but in many cases 
over a slightly different route. 

The first expedition stayed at Garden 
Grove until May 11. The men worked hard to 
establish a permanent camp, seed crops and 
prepare for those who were to follow. One 
hundred men were appointed to make rails, 
ten to build fences, forty-eight to build 
houses, twelve to dig wells, ten to build 
bridges, and the rest of the 395 workers avail- 
able were employed in clearing land, plowing 
and planting. 

They must have done their plowing around 
the stumps, for this was timbered country 
around Garden Grove. A small garrison was 
left to look after the camp and weleome the 
next comers. The main caravan moved on. 

We moved on, too, up toward Pisgah, the 
next permanent camp established, which they 
reached on May 18 and where they spent the 
rest of the month. Pisgah, for four years at 
least quite a town, is a town no longer. It 
is nothing more than a graveyard out in the 
open country, with a monument in the center 


Old homestead of the Mormon leader, 
Joseph Smith, at Nauvoo, [llinois. 


of it, and up by the road 
a marker set up by the 
D. A. R. 

It lies three miles north- 
east of Afton, on the mid- 
dle fork of Grand river. 
It is rolling country, with 
a fine view to the west. 
There is a fine sweep for 
a northwest wind in winter, too. The monu- 
ment carries a pathetic list of dead. There 
are many children’s names; more women’s 
than men’s. I kept thinking, too, as I stood 
there, of hastily built log cabins, with the 
north wind whistling thru the chinks, and 
babies gasping with croup by the fire. 

Here again they built cabins, plowed fields, 
planted corn and then went on. The trail 
edges northwest toward Greenfield, swings 
south a bit thru Dewey, up thru Lyman to 
Lewis, west for a bit on what is now the main 
highway, then dodges south again toward 
Macedonia and then west to Council Bluffs. 


Kanesville 


Four Months on Road 


The pathfinding expedition reached Mil- 
ler’s Hollow (later Kanesville and now Coun- 
cil Bluffs), June 14. They had been on the 
road four months. We drove in the evening 
of our second day on the trail. 

Next morning we took up the trail again, 
drove across the bridge to Omaha (the Mor- 
mons had to use a ferry, and probably made 
their own), and turned north toward the 
camp they called Winter Quarters. I don’t 
know why the caravan went that far for a 
winter camp. Later they used the settlement 
on the Iowa side. But for 








and took us out west of town 
a mile or so, where the high- 
way slopes suddenly down 
to the river. 

“There was a gravéyard 
here when I was a boy,’’ he 
said: ‘‘I remember lots of 
headstones. ’’ 

We searched in the pas- 
ture, but eould find only 
one. The stone was broken 
and trodden into the sod, 
but it was still readable. The 
inscription said : 


ANNA 
Wife of William Campbell 
Died 
August 28, 1851 
Aged 57 yrs. 7 ms. 3 ds. 


Mrs. Campbell probably Ff 








the first winter they made 
camp near Florence, Neb. 
I’m not sure just where 
the camp was. But if you 
drive north as elose to the 
river as you can get, along 
the edge of the big Omaha 
park, you'll find (some- 
where east of Florence) near 
the river, a marker which 
says Fort Lisa was built on 
the flats nearer the river in 
1807. This trading post, put 
up by Manuel Lisa, was a 
center of trade for years. A 
farmer. walking back thru 
the rain along the road, 
stopped to tell us how many 
arrow-heads he had picked 
up near the old site. In- 
dians came there; traders 











came in with the later cara- 





(Coneluded on page 18) 
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Rach day the Neighbor Day queen is crowned before a large audience. 


No Charge at This Fair 


A Queen Coronation and Contests 
Draw the Crowds 


N THESE hectic modern ByN.L. to choose the Queen candi- 
times when the agricultural JONES dates. A few days before 
exhibit and the county fair, Neighbor Day is held, the 


once so popular, seem to be strug- 
gling to keep alive, with pulmotor 
tactics being used in some cases to 
keep the breath of life in them, Cape 
Girardeau, of a few hundred popula- 
tion, in Scott county, Mo., seems to 
have solved the problem of a success- 
ful agricultural show in an unusual 
fashion. ‘ 

While some towns in this district 
have abandoned the county fair com- 
pletely as a failure, and others are 
saying it certainly is not what it used 
to be, Benton has been conducting an 
annual agricultural exhibit for the 
farmers of Scott county, and has 
thrown in extra attractions with the 
aid of schools and organizations in 
many parts of the county, until the 
event is fast becoming recognized as 
the leading fall celebration for the 
farmers of the county. 

The event, known as Neighbor Day, 
was started six years ago after the 
community building had been com- 
pleted, and was promoted to cele- 
brate the building’s completion. Held 
thruout one day, as has been the cus- 
tom ever since, its principal features 
were a Queen Coronation, addresses 
by prominent visitors, athletic con- 
tests, band music, humorous contests 
for everyone, an agricultural exhibit, 
and awarding of a large list of prizes 
to contest winners, the prizes having 
been donated by merchants of Ben- 
ton and surrounding towns. 

With an auspicious’ beginning 
which was attended by thousands, it 
was only natural that the managers, 
L. A. Schott, Allen Pinney and A. J. 
Renner, should continue it the fol- 
lowing year on the same plan. They 
did so. Again it was highly success- 
ful. Since then it has been merely 
a matter of promoting the event 
each year, with the managers practi- 
cally assured beforehand that it will 
be attended by at least 10,000 people 
every time 

Why has Neighbor 
well patronized when many county 
fairs are dead or not prospering? 
There are five reasons at least. First, 
nearly every good sized community 
in the county is interested in the 
event because of the annual Queen 
contest in which practically every 
high school in the county enters a 
contestant. Second, there is a great 
variety of entertainment whichis all 
free. Third, a large prize list is 
given away each year. Fourth, there 
is no commercialism by outside or- 
ganizations except for displays. Fifth, 
the expense of running the entire 
program is very small, and the man- 
agement makes no attempt whatever 
to make a profit. 

Shortly after high schools of the 
county open each vear, interest 
centers on Neighbor Day, which is 
held about the first of October, and 
in the contests held in high schools 


Day been so 


names of the candidates are placed 
in a container, and the name of the 
Queen is drawn forth. She is the 
one who will be crowned at the Coro- 
nation by some prominent visitor, 
and will receive a valuable gift from 
some business concern. Diamond 
rings or other pieces of jewelry are 
usually the annual gifts to the queen, 
while the other contestants who be- 
come her maids of honor, also re- 
ceive appropriate gifts. 

The thousands attending Neighbor 
Day each year have a program of en- 
tertainment before them that lasts 
thruout the day until late in the 
evening. And everything is free. The 
only thing the’ crowd can buy is 
food. Thru the cooperation of high 
schools and organizations of the 
county, the extensive program of foot 
ball, baseball and basketball games, 
band concerts, demonstrations and 
other features are made possible at 
practically no cost. The hard work- 
ing farmers and their families who 
take a day off to attend Neighbor 
Day each year, greatly enjoy the 
mule and horse races, the humorous 
races for children and the dozens of 
queer contests in which anyone may 
compete for the prizes. After they 
have seen a football and baseball 
game between high school teams, 
they listen to a good band concert 
and attend the Queen Coronation in 
the bowl adjoining the community 
building. Then they have lunch, 
spend a couple of hours in the early 
afternoon witnessing the humorous 
contests in the community building, 
inspect the agricultural and commer- 
cial displays in the basement of the 
community building, hear a short ad- 
dress by some prominent visitor, see 
another football game, watch a terra- 
pin race, eat their evening meal, at- 
tend another band concert, see the 
free movie in the evening, and then 
go home after a perfect day of en- 
tertainment, perhaps carrying with 
them a prize for having the longest 
whiskers or the best pumpkin. 

Every year the contests to choose 
the girl with the prettiest hair, the 
most beautiful girl, the tallest and 
shortest man, the boy with the most 
freckles, the oldest man, the prettiest 
child, the heaviest person and the 
woman who can call her husband the 


loudest, are witnessed by large 
crowds. Part of the attraction lies 
in the fact that the audience is al- 


lowed to choose the winner in many 
contests by applause. Each winner 
receives a prize. 

Merchants of many towns in the 
county contribute a large number of 
useful articles such as electric irons, 
floor lamps, waste baskets, cooking 
utensils, food, clothing, and farm 
equipment, for prizes. This year 500 
prizes valued at $750 were given 
away. The management, realizing 





the sense of satisfaction a large num- 
ber of prizes would give to the at- 
tendants, have held to the idea of the 
small prize. Thus there is no grand 
prize-giving splurge in which one per- 
son drives away in a new car while 
his friends look on with envy and go 
away with a vague sense of dissatis- 
faction. 

From the beginning of Neighbor 
Day, any attempt at commercialism 
has been frowned upon by the man- 
agement. No loud-voiced side show 
spieler has ever been given a chance 
to pull in the crowds to a snake show 


or a “to-the-finish” boxing match. If .- 


any snake charming is to be done, it 
must be on the outside where every- 
body can see it for nothing. And no 
passing the hat afterward, please. 
Even the cry of the hot dog vendor, 
so common at county fairs, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Everything 
is conducted with order and decorum, 
everybody has a good time, and no- 
body has a chance to make any 
money. The only profit made is from 
a few stands conducted by Benton 
churches. 

Because the prizes do not cost the 
management anything, and entertain- 
ment is furnished practically free, 
the cost of Neighbor Day is very 
small. The management, Schott, Pin- 
ney and Renner, who are leaders in 
Benton’s community life, promote the 
event each year without compensa- 
tion and for the satisfaction of pro- 
viding a red letter day especially for 
farmers of the county. 





Night Pastures Cut Horse 


Costs 


With horses doing a big share of 
the farm work this year, it will be 
cheaper and will keep them more 
comfortable to turn them into pas- 
ture on summer nights, says E. T. 
Robbins, of the University of Illi- 
nois. A small pasture near the barn 
is a great convenience for this pur- 
pose. The horses cool off during the 
night and drink water as they need 
it. Usually, they keep much cleaner 
than when confined in their stalls. 

When the horses are turned out, 
the stables are cleaner and have less 


flies. There also is less currying to 
do. The fact is that men who work 
Six, eight or twelve horses in one 


team clean only the shoulders, necks 
and backs.of their horses. Horses 
turned out at night maintain a fairly 
neat appearance, even with this little 
currying. 





Distance for Line Fence 
Posts 


The proper distance between line 
fence posts will depend to some ex- 
tent on the livestock to be turned, 
but also very much on how it is put 
up. Where heavy, well-anchored end 
posts are used and the fence is well 
stretched, it is usual to put the line 
posts one rod apart and this makes 
a good fence for almost any live- 
stock. Barn yard and lot fences 
should always be built of heavier 
material and the posts are usually 
put not farther than twelve feet 
apart.—I. W. D. 
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Neighbors Round Up Hog 
Thieves 

R. A. Shoemaker, who lives in 
Clinton county, Missouri, discovered 
one morning early in April that dur- 
ing the night someone had stolen five 
head of hogs from his farm. After 
several days had passed and no clue 
as to the identity of the thief had 
been found, Shoemaker gave up all 
hope of ever locating the thief or his 
hogs. But he has some fine neigh 
bors, and because they were alert, the 
thief was caught when he attempted 
stealing a second time from Shoe- 
maker. 

At two o’clock on the morning of 
April 25, Clifton Carey, Delbert 
Routh and Emmerson Shirk heard a 
truck go by their farms in the direc- 
tion of the Shoemaker place. The 
first thought that came into the mind 
of each of these men as he was awak- 
ened by the passing truck was, “Hog 
thieves!” And those neighbors of 
Shoemaker’s didn’t roll over and go 
back to sleep. Every one of tham 
got up. Telephones were used, and 
soon they all met and made their way 
to the Shoemaker hog lot. They 
found a truck parked at the side of 
the road all ready to land. But the 
thieves had evidently heard them and 





The Sign of 
Protection 
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disappeared. The truck was taken 
to town and turned over to the’ 
sheriff. 


By the next morning, every one in 
the surrounding country was notified 
to be on watch for the thieves. About 
8:30, Jack Kilgore reported seeing 
two men walking along the railroad 
track near his farm. The neighbors 
were warned again, and on their 
way to that section of the country 
Another group of men, on a railroad 
section car, started up the Burling- 
ton tracks. With a small army of 
farmers on their trail, it was not long 
before the thieves were rounded up 
and taken into custody. 

At first they pleaded innocence but 
after spending a few days in the 
county jail, they decided to give up 
and gave Sheriff Kendrick a com- 
plete confession. In their statement, 
Lawrence Coffelt and George Walsh 
told how Coffelt had first visited the 
Shoemaker farm alone early in April, 
and made away with five hogs. After 
a few days, he decided that the theft 
had not been discovered, and he took 
in a partner and tried it again. So, 
on the second job, Walsh accompa- 
nied him. 

When the judge heard their story, 
on May 2, he gave Coffelt five years 
and Walsh four years, both to the 
state penitentiary at Jefferson City 
Since Mr. Shoemaker is a reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, and had the Service Bureau 


sign on the gate, Shirk, Routh and 
Carey have been given the $50 re- 
ward for “starting the ball rolling” 
in another thievery case. 

















used to get these thieves. 
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| Every Corn Farmer 


|wants one of [hese 
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IRST PRIZE—$1000.00 CASH! Thirty- 

five other cash prizes! Thirty-nine valu- 
able merchandise prizes—and a Surprise 
Reward for every contestant whether he 
wins a prize or not. Here is a contest “for 
Corn Farmers only.” You don’t have to 
be a Champion Corn Grower. You don’t 
have to buy anything from us or sell any- 
thing for us. If you grow corn regularly, 
you are eligible to compete. The rules are 
simple and easy to follow. A little careful 


thinking and a few minutes time may 
easily win you one of these prizes. The 
Judges will be men of national promin- 
ence. Prizes will be awarded before this 
year’s corn crop is harvested. Read the 
prize list and you will see that you don’t 
want to be left out of this contest. Your 
chances of winning are as good as any. 
Send in your name on the coupon below 
and all needed information will be furn- 


























NEW IDEA 2é6w 
Corn Picker 


SAVES TIME 
and MONEY 


O need to hire a lot of extra hands for the corn 
harvest, or to start picking before the ears are 
fully ripened. Thousands of farmers have proved 
that one man, with a NEW IDEA Two-Row Picker 
can harvest 12 to 18 acres per day. That gives you 
plenty of time to finish before bad weather sets in. 


And don’t forget that the NEW IDEA picks clean. It 
finds every ear on the stalk—even the nubbins. You get 
extra bushels per acre—as well as extra speed— with 
the NEW IDEA. 


Now as to cost. Allowing generously for interest, depre- 
ciation and all operating expenses, the NEW IDEA 
puts corn on the wagon at just about half the cost of 
the best hand labor. The NEW IDEA is a universal 
machine. It has harvested on more farms and at a 
lower cost than any other two-row picker. Will oper- 
ate in soft fields. Any two-plow tractor will handle it. 
And no added weight on tractor. 


See your NEW IDEA dealer or write us direct 
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ished you by return mail. 


Here are the Prizes — 1st, $1,000.00 
CASH. 2nd and 3rd, each one a 
NEW IDEA Two- Row Corn Picker. 
4th, NEW IDEA Spreader with Lime 
Attachment. 5th, NEW IDEA Spread- 
et with Feed Safety. 6th and 7th, each 
one NEW IDEA Spreader. 8th, 9th, 
10th and 11th, each one NEW IDEA 
Easyway Hay Loader. 12th, 13th, 14th 
and 15th, each one NEW IDEA Hay 
Rake. 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, each 


in CASH and Merchandise 


one NEW IDEA All - Steel Harvest 
Wagon. 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd, 
each one NEW IDEA Vari-Speed En- 
gine. 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, each 
one NEW IDEA Two- Hole Corn 
Sheller. 28th to 40th, inclusive, each 
one NEW IDEA One- Hole Corn 
Sheller. 41st to 75th, inclusive, each 
$5.00 Cash. The whole prize list — 
cash and merchandise — amounts to 
$5004.50. 


CONTEST CLOSES AT MIDNIGHT, AUG. 15, 1931 


There is still plenty of time to enter this contest. Sending in your name puts you 
under no obligations of any sort. And if you care to compete, you are sure of a 
little “surprise” whether you win or not. Judges will be the Hon. Arthur Capper, 
U. S. Senator, Publisher of the Capper Publications; Ex-Gov. Samuel R. McKelvie, 
member Federal Farm Board, Publisher of the Nebraska Farmer; Mr. John P. Wal- 
lace, Publisher of Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Homestead. Prizes awarded promptly. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 


Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker-Shredders, All-Steel Harvest Wagons, 
Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and Power Corn Shellers, 


Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines. 
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“T)LEASE, please,” said a 
young neighbor the other 
day “won’t you throw some 
light on this vegetable puz- 
zle for me. With eight 
mouths to keep in a ‘vege- 
tably’ receptive state, and 
with every other authority 
propounding a different veg- 
etable philosophy, this vege- 
table cookery problem is 
just wearing me down.” 

“You mean,” and I said 
it with all sympathy, “how 
shall they be cooked?” 

“I do. Is it short cooking 
or long? Slow or fast? Lid 
off or on? Every year, al- 
most, there’s a change. If 
I could only be sure of what 
is going to be true from now 
on. There’s cabbage for in- 
stance. Here’s a new meth- 
od. Lots of water, it says, 
and I’ve just learned to use 
a little.” 

How many vegetable 
cooks and family appetite 
directors feel the same be- 
wilderment nowadays, with 
so much constantly being 
learned about foods and 
cookery and with so little 
time for us to learn it in? Concern- 
ing vegetables and this present vege- 
table cookery conundrum, it is prob- 
ably simplest to say that the method 
of cookery depends upon whether 
flavor, color or food value is upper- 
most in the mind of the kitchen 
chief. Once we cooked the vege- 
tables chiefly, it seems, with the re- 
tention of vegetable minerals in 
mind. Then up popped the vitamin 
family. After we had altered our 
methods a bit in order to deal gently 
with both the vitamins and minerals, 
it occurred to us that a brimming 
dish just chock-full of iron and vita- 
mins A to Z might have no effect 
upon Jimmy’s rickets or father’s 
tendency toward summer colds if 
neither Jimmy nor father lelped to 
empty the dish, So recently we've 
been concentrating upon some simple 
tricks which help to retain both 
natural flavor and bright, inviting 
colors in the vegetables which come 
to the table. 

More than any other one thing we 
are learning that vegetables, to be 
appetizing, must not be overcooked. 
Americans habitually cook their veg- 
etables to death, or so the French 
cooks tell us. Modern time tables 
certainly do cut down the time re- 
quired to cook many of them. The 
least possible time necessary to 
soften the fiber sufficient for eating 
is a rule which each year is being 
further emphasized for the vege- 
tables which may not be eaten raw. 

Raw vegetables are always richer 
in vitamin and mineral elements, 
particularly vitamins B and C, than 
the cooked product. After having 
learned to serve them in their natu- 
ral crisp state in salads and slaws, 
we are now serving them, cleaned 
and crisped and sliced or left whole, 
as a relish or accompaniment to even 
a company meal, A tray of raw car- 
rots and turnips sliced in thin fancy 
shapes and crisped in the refrigera- 
tor, together with some ripe olives 
lent a most unexpected and sophisti- 
cated touch to a luncheon which I 
attended not long ago. Just try it. 
It’s something of a fad, of re ng 
but most fortunately, a pleasant one. 

A Sac county mother with six 
small children keeps cleaned, 
raw carrots, turnips and 
sliced cabbage hearts in the 
ice box for between meal 
“piecing” she tells me. 

At a little daughter's — 
birthday party a plate : 
of small raw carrots 
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rolled in powdered 
Sugar, disappeared 
faster than a plate of 
candy, at the same 
table. 

The latest trend in 
cooking vegetables is 
to cook according to 
the color. Which only 
means to cook to retain color. The 
aim here is to please the eye. In 
spite of all our vegetable crusades, 
it is probably true that we are not 
eating enough vegetables. We cook- 
ed earlier to retain food value; appe- 
tites lagged. Then to retain flavor; 
more converts. Now to start a flow 
of gastric juice; why not? 

For health’s sake, the best of all 
methods of cooking is first baking 
and then steaming, or waterless cook- 
ery. But heat and little moisture is 
ruinous to the color of some vege- 
tables. String beans turn brown and 
unappetizing in appearance if cooked 
by either method. And if the family 
likes bright, clear colored vegetables 
(and what family doesn’t?), altera- 
tion in method may be made for col- 
or’s sake, and be well worth the 
price. 

That’s where the cookery confu- 
sion arises. 

Consider cabbage, for instance. We 
haven’t blamed the man-of-the-house 
for his old-time dislike for cabbage, 
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+ Vegetable Baking Steaming Boiling + 
Se INI nos civvvesecndsecieeons Not advised 30-35 min. 
Brussel’s sprouts................. 8-10 min. 
ROI vais pov a ncsscnchavenergeveacbennay 25-35 min. 20-30 min. 
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Unraveling This 
Tangle of Fresh 
Vegetable Cookery 


By GRACE M. ELLIS 







































since we learned that 
thirty-minute cabbage 
was the only type he 
had a chance to eat, 
as a boy. We happen 
to know that cabbage, 
like turnips, cauli- 
flower and Brussel’s 
sprouts, contains a 
sulphur compound which breaks up 
on long cooking and gives off hydro- 
gen sulphide. Now hydrogen sul- 
phide is the gas which is also given 
off by the type of eggs which were 
once used to pelt very unsavory in- 
dividuals out of town. What wonder 
that the old timers lost taste for 
long-cooked cabbage. 

But since we've convinced him how 
delicious this vegetable really is, 
cooked for only a few minutes, and 
in a very little bit of water, we’ve 
been a bit disturbed by the announce- 
ment that the latest method calls for 
as much water as cabbage. Why? 
And what fo do with the additional 
water? (After years of training 
we'd almost as leave pull out John- 
nie’s second tooth as to pour vege- 
table liquids down the drain.) 

The point is, that cabbage, being 
a green vegetable, like string beans, 
has a tendency to lose color in a con- 
centrated essence of its own juices. 
If the water is generous in amount, 
salted and rapidly boiled and the 

















Time Table 













cabbage left in for not more 
than ten minutes, not 
enough food substance will 
have been dissolved to make 
any appreciable difference 
and the cabbage will be 
somewhat brighter in color. 
To my neighbor, I would 
say, “Take your choice. The 
main consideration is still— 
a speedy cooking period and 
a short one.” 

Greens are so rich in color 
and so quickly made tender, 
that they may sstill be 
cooked in little water—or 
better,steamed—without any 
noticeable loss in pigment 
Pick them while young and 
tender if you would beware 
of family prejudice. For a 
change, try grinding the 
fresh leaves in the meat 
grinder and steaming them 
quickly in their own juices 
As for their cleaning, it is 
a strange indictment of 
American cooks, that 20 per 
cent of a group of small 
town and rural husbands 
gave as the reason they did 
not like greens, that they 
were “gritty,” whereas grit 
is not a characteristic of the vege- 
table, but of the soil which we sup- 
posedly remove from it. A hot dress 
ing of plenty of butter and lemon 
juice will weaken many a “greens- 
prejudice.” 

Yellow vegetables, such as carrots, 
sweet potatoes, rutabagas and squash 
are more likely to loose flavor in 
cooking than color. Baking, steam- 
ing or boiling in a small amount of 
water are all practical methods of 
cookery for these. However, again, 
we must cook just long enough 
Young, tender baby carrots are so 
delicate in flavor as to seem almost 
unrelated to the older tough sort, 
and many an appetite for carrots 
has been acquired by eating the 
choicer kind. Carrots need the mel- 
low flavor of butter or cream to 
blend with their natural piquancy. 
That explains, no doubt, why fresh 
sweet corn and sliced carrots make 
such a delightful combination vege- 
table dish. 

Cauliflower, turnips and onions 
need to be cooked, like cabbage, in 
boiling salted water and only until 
tender. . 

Red vegetables, beets and red cab- 
bage lose color quickly, particularly 
in alkaline water. Beets will even 
fade in the jar after canning if water 
is very hard, and the alkaline sedi- 
ment will collect in the bottom. Red 
cabbage, to retain its redness must 
have vinegar, about one-half cup to 
one quart of water, added to the 
cooking water. Beets may be baked 
or boiled in their skins and thus re- 
tain their redness, but canned beets 
may well have a teaspoon of vinegar 
added to each pint of vegetable, as 
a precautionary “color fastener.” 
Faded beets may taste as good in 
the mouth as those which have re 
tained their rich red, but they don't 
“taste as good in the mind,” as a 
small son says. 

As a final suggestion, remember 
that variety will help. Small string 
beans and fresh carrots make a delec- 
table combination. So do sweet corn 
and tomatoes, young peas and beans, 
pimentoes and sweet corn, peas and 


. turnips and ever so many other vege 


table combinations. In fact, when 
there’s a bit of everything left 
thru the hot season, vegetable 
hodge-podge, a little of all 
the vegetables which may 
be cooked alike, creamed 
or waterless cooked, 
boiled or buttered 
makes a rare dish. 
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A PAGEANT, a 
rally day, a 
campfire, boating, 
a moonlight song 
fest, inspirational 
talks, nights in Ro- 
tary Hut with cots 
packed close to 
gether—these were 
some of the memo- 
ries that over fifty 
Muscatine Four- 
Hers carried home 
with them from 
their three-day 
camp held at the 
Rotary Park, a few 
miles out from 
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Most camps held 
for Four-H_ girls 
have the usual pro- 
gram of inspira- 
tional talks, music 
and nature hikes. Muscatine girls 
had a new and unusual feature to 
add to their program this year. A 
pagaent, written by Mrs. Roscoe Elia- 
son, one of Muscatine county’s own 
Four-H committee women, was given 
by the girls the last day of camp as 
the main feature of their Rally Day. 
This brought many interested parents 
and friends from miles around. I wish 
you could have seen it—and them. 

Rotary Park offered a perfect set- 
ting for an out-of-door pageant, with 
its wide verandahed hut, its sloping 
grassy bank, its boat docks and its 
spreading shade trees on the one 
shore of the narrow lake, and a level, 
grassy plot on the opposite side, set 
apart by arched trees at the sides 
and with a natural background of 
more trees and shrubbery. . 

In eight episodes the pageant 
showed the development of home- 
making, beginning with the Biblical 
characters, Ruth and Naomi, and 
ending with a grouping of Four-H 
girls—homemakers of the future. 

Costumes for the various episodes 
were simple, yet very colorful and 
effective. The gleaners in the first 
episode used colorful smocks. The 
Greek girls danced in filmy draped 
cheesecloth. The pioneer mother and 
son were charming, the mother in 
a resurrected pioneer dress, so tight 
the waist had to be split up the 
back, and the son in a close fitting 
boy’s suit. I would have liked to 
slip the mother’s quaint sunbonnet 
under my arm and walk off with it, 
it was so charming. 

Somehow when we laced the lady 
of the Feudal Age into her close fit- 
ting bodice—and took tucks and 
more tucks to maka : 


source of 


The attic trunk was an ever-ready 
pioneer 
some were a bit tight fitting. 


costumes—tho 


lander substituted two new girls and 
costumed them in “camp left-overs.” 
A bath towel became an apron, a dish 
towel was transformed into a wide 
collar, one frilly white cap (or so it 
seemed to onlookers on the Hut side) 
upon close observation, 
turned out to be a bathing 
cap, and another cap was 
merely a white scarf clev- 
erly adjusted. The stern 
Puritan father appeared in 
her father’s suit with a 
carefully adjusted paper 
collar, turned-up trouser 
legs and a wide brimmed 
paper hat. The Indian’ 
homemakers robbed dormi- 
tory beds, and in a few 
moments appeared on the 
opposite shore arrayed in 
colored blankets. 

All in all it was beauti- 
fully and simply done. 
Muscatine girls may-~- well 
be proud of their pageant. 

Each year the Rotary 
Park is loaned to the coun- 
ty Four-H girls for their 
camp. Expenses are conse- 
quently quite low, the girls 
paying only one dollar to 
cover food costs for the 
week. Mrs. Rylander gave 
me a summary, showing the total 
cost per meal. Her figures showed 
an average food cost of 10.5-cents 
per girl. 


The Loafer’s Scrapbook 
OAFERS, if you want to learn 


beauty, ruggedness, usefulness, 
majesty, dignity, power and vener- 
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Go 
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Now let’s take 
the white oaks. Ev- 
ery one ought to 
know the true 
white oak and the 
bur oak. 

Here are the 
marks of the white 
oak. Its bark is 


very light gray, al- 
most silvery, in 
color, and it is very 
scaly and flaky. If 
you look at the 
ends of the leaves, 
you will notice the 
notches cut in more 
than half way to 














the central veins. 





able old age—all packed into one, 
go out and talk to an oak tree. 
Of course, there are many kifids 


of oaks, and most of us know them 
when we see them. But, in case of 
doubt, just remember that the one 
ear-mark of all oaks is the 
acorn for a fruit. 

“What if there 
acorns?” you ask. Well, 
then of course, you may 
have to resort to another 
method. If the tree is old 
enough to bear fruit, mark 
it so you can go back to it 
and watch for the fruit. 
Yes, that takes a while, 
but the best of loafers 
often must wait for such 
things, and there is always 
a fascination in waiting to 
see what a thing will turn 
out to be. If it is a young 
tree not yet bearing fruit, 
why not compare it with 
an old tree that you know 
to be an oak? 

Now, suppose we can 
tell an oak tree. Next 
thing is to tell what “kind 
of an oak it is. This isn’t 
so easy sometimes, but 
there are four or five oaks 
that every good loafer can 
learn to know. First he ought to 
know the white oaks and the red 
oaks as groups, because the proper- 
ties of the wood and its usefulness 
and the character of the trees are dif- 
ferent in the two groups. For ex- 
ample, white oak fence posts last 
about three times as long as red oak. 
White oak flooring is better wearing 
than red oak, and so on. 

With a few exceptions, 


are no 





the one _ characteristic 





it tight fitting —I 
didn’t dream that 
her costume would 
be so outstanding 
across the lake, yet 
hers was one of the 
most attractive of 
those used in the 
eight episodes. 

The successful 
Staging of the pag- 
eant was due, in no 
small degree, to the 
clever costuming di- 
rected by Mrs. Grace 
Stevens Rylander, 
home demonstration 
agent. Much credit 
must be given to 
Lucy Anderson, the 




























reader, a former 
Four-H girl of Mus- 
catine, and to Fannie Buchanan 
and Norris Wentworth, both of 
the Extension Service, who 
helped with rehearsals and the 
final directing. 

The Puritan episode furnished 
considerable merriment for ev- 
eryone—except the directors of 
the pageant, of course. After a 
half hour’s wait for two of the 
Puritan maidens and three cos- 
tumes, nimble witted Mrs. Ry- 





Above—The 
“clean-up” squad 
kept camp as 
“neat as a pin” 
and seemed to 
enjoy doing it. 
At right—Parents 
and friends seated 
on the verandah 
and the grassy 
bank watched the 
pageant being 
given on the 
opposite 











which will help you to dis- 
tinguish between the two 
groups is the difference in 
the shape of the leaves. 
White oaks have their 
ends rounded; red oaks 
have them sharp pointed 


and often bristly. That 
shouldn’t be hard to re- 
member, should it? Well, 


there’s a start on your oak 
tree identifcation. 








The feudal lord, his lady, the page, 
and other attendants, added a pic- 
turesque episode in the pageant. 





The acorn is very 
elliptical in shape, 
about one inch long 
with a rounded cup 
covering only about 
one-quarter of the acorn. The bur 
oak, on the other hand, usually has 
the end of the leaf pretty well filled 
out and not cut in very deeply. The 
leaf is dark green above and very 


writish underneath. The bark is 
dark in color and not scaly as is 
white oak bark. The outstanding 


ear-mark is the large rounded acorn 
and the great big mud-like cup which 
covers over half the acorn itself. 
Now, let’s see how many of us can 
find a white oak and a bur oak, and 
next time we'll learn something 
about the red oaks.—lI. T. Bode. 


Cleanliness Counts 

OR the typist it is accuracy, for 

the factory worker it is speed, for 
the salesgirl it is courtesy—but for 
all of them it is personal cleanliness 
that counts most in the search for a 
job. 

“It isn’t that appearance is 
important in every job,” says an em- 
ployment manager in a large con- 
cern, “but tidy people are found to 
be more efficient. It soon becomes 
easy to tell whether a person is 
naturally cleanly. If a girl comes in 
looking for work after an all-day hunt 
for a job, having walked dusty 
streets and ridden on dirty subways, 
it is easy enough to distinguish that 
from real uncleanliness. But a girl 
who arrives from home at nine 
o’clock in the morning and who ob- 
viously has not washed her face, 
neck or hands, is simply not the type 
to get a job.” 

Employment agencies, factory per- 
sonnel workers, banks, and depart- 
ment store heads all testify to their 
abhorrence of the uncleanly worker. 
They expect slipshod work from slip- 
shod finger nails. A high polish is no 
compensation for dark rimmed nails. 
A general tidiness of person and of 
clothing attracts an employer, gives 
him confidence in the ability and re- 
liability of the applicant and lands 
the job for the worker where the 
last word in style and make-up, with- 
out daintiness, fails. 

The girl in business is not expected 
to be a frump by any means. She 
should exercise whatever flair for 
style and fashion she 


all- 











has, but first of all, 








she must be a model 
of cleanliness. If she 
would be a model of 
fashion as well, she 
should dress with 
simple good taste in 
a manner that is ap- 
propriate to her oc- 
cupation. 

A wholesome air of 
bodily cleanliness 





and a tidy appear- 
ance are. require- 
ments that the em- 
ployer of today in- 
sists upon. It is a 
| point that every girl 
interested in a posi- 





tion must remember. 





shore. 
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As the accuracy of the hour-glass depends upon an 


even, continuous flow : << 


a little at a time 


+2: so the uniform flavor of Hills Bros. Coffee is pro- 
duced by Controlled Roasting—the patented process 
that roasts evenly, continuously .. . a little at a time. 








No can of Hills Bros. 
Coffee will ever “go stale.” 
The vacuum can keeps it 
FRESH ALWAYS! 














Controlled Roasting 
prevents variation 
“So ee 


Patented process roasts Hills Bros Coffee 
the same always 


“A little at a time’’—instead of in bulk— 
is the principle of Controlled Roasting 


Roasting coffee in small quan- 
tities, under exact heat-control, 
is the secret of a perfect, un- 
varying flavor. Hills Bros. in- 
vented and patented the only 
process that permits this sort 
of roasting. It is called Con- 
trolled Roasting. It’s a process 
by which Hills Bros. Coffee 
passes through the roasters 
evenly, continuously—a Jittle 
at a time. Every berry in the 
blend receives a perfect, un- 
varying roast. Naturally, then, 
every bracing cupful of Hills 
Bros. Coffee has the same mar- 
velous flavor. And it is a flavor 
no other coffee has, because 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


no other is roasted this way. 

Hills Bros. Coffee is always 
fresh too. Air, which destroys 
the flavor of coffee, is removed 
and kept out of Hills Bros.’ 
vacuum cans. Ordinary, “air- 
tight” cans won't keep coffee 
fresh. But Hills Bros. Coffee is 
always as fresh as when it 
comes from the roasters. 

The fragrant wisps of steam 
floating up from a cup of Hills 
Bros. forecast a coffee flavor 
you never dreamed of. Drink 
a cupful and see! Ask for Hills 
Bros. Coffee by name, and 
look for the Arab trade-mark 
on the can. 


© 1931 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 617 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Mian: 











“Speaking of Tin Cans—”’ 





eee stamping in the unload- 
ing station, the thud-bang of 
corn being dumped into the elevator, 
the click-click-click of tin cang rat- 
tling down from uu upper story, 
voices busily humming, the sweet 
smell of corn in the air, the pealing 
of a bell announcing the end of a 
processing period, rows and rows of 
shining cans being filled, processed, 
sealed and hurried away for storage, 
the gurgle of constantly running wa- 
ter, the spicy, pungent odor of tomato 
sauce—sights, odors and sounds—all 
of them contributing to the mental 
picture that I carried away with me 
of the canning factory at Marshall- 
town. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t admit it, but 
I’d never been thru a canning fac- 
tory. I just never seemed to be at the 
proper place during the canning pe- 
riod. Consequently, no Four-H girl 
ever got a bigger thrill out of tour- 
ing the large plants and factories in 
Chicago than I did out of inspecting 
this vegetable canning plant. 

It all happened so unexpectedly. 
One moment I was merely in Mar- 
shalltown, doing nothing in particu- 
lar; the next moment I was talking 
with F. E. Brewer, president of the 
canning company, and being invited 
to go thru the plant located there. 

Every one about the plant seemed 
especially proud of the creamed foods 
laboratory. As I entered the labora- 
tory with the guide, a group of wo- 
men, seated around a huge table, had 
just recéived cooked chickens ready 
for boning. Almost as quickly as the 
eye could follow, the chickens were 
being boned, packed into cans, and 
the cans filled with cream sauce, 
sealed and carried out automatically 
to be processed. 

“Just how is the cream sauce 
made?” I asked the guide. 

“That’s just what a great many 
people would like to know,” he an- 
swered. 

The cream sauce, it seems, is being 
made by a secret patented process. 
Womarrlike, I suppose I’ll always 
wonder just what the ingredients are. 

Experimental plots of ground are 
dotted in between the buildings and 
are under the supervision of the farm 
manager. 

“How many pickles are you expect- 
ing to can?” I asked. 

“That depends upon the crop,” he 
said, “since cucumbers range all the 
way from fifty to four hundred bush- 
els per acre.” 

Then he went on to tell me that 
their output of canned products was 
controlled to a very great degree by 
the incoming crop. I somehow had 
supposed that only home canners had 
to tussle with this problem of over- 
production and underproduction. 

Usually, I was told, the output es- 
timate is based on a five-year aver- 
age. Many products can be canned 
and stored during the years of high 
production and thrown on the mar- 
ket during a year when crops are 
smaller. During a peak season, the 
plant is equipped to turn out a mil- 
lion cans of corn a day, and other 
vegetables in proportion. 


As I went thru the plant, I couig 
not help marveling at the many 
labor-saving devices. The guide 
showed me what is called a Vining 
machine. The peas, vines and al] 
are put into the vining machine 
where the peas are beaten from the 
pods by means of rotating paddies. 
Watching its clever Manipulation 
brought to my mind a bit from a let- 
ter a rural woman sent to me during 
the pea canning season last year. 
She wrote: “I think any woman is a 
fool to sit and shell peas by the hour 
when canned ones can be bought 9 
cheaply.” 

Perhaps you remember our food 
questionnaire that was answered by 
some ten thousand Iowa rural women 
last year. We learned thru it that 
the rural housewife buys, on the ay. 
erage, 150 cans each of peas and corp 
during the year. Evidently other wo. 
men agree with my rural contributor 
as to the value of the farm woman's 
time. 

Within the cannery itself, every 
precaution has been taken to insure 
cleanliness. Each ear of corn is sub 
jected to a battery of running water 
after it passes thru the husking ma- 
chine. Dry beans pass over a fresb- 
water sluiceway where stones and 
foreign substances are caught in me 
chanical cups and lifted out. Even 
the peas pass thru a cleaning ma- 
chine which removes all foreign par- 
ticles before they are given a final 
thoro washing with water. 

One of the most interesting rooms 
to me was the room that contained 
the huge processing vats. There are 
forty-three of them, standing shoul- 
fer high, each cooker having a ca- 
pacity of some 1,300 cans. In work- 
ing technique, they seemed very 
much like our own kitchen pressure 
cookers, except for their size. 

I wish I could tell you how care 
fully the products are graded—how 
the peas are sifted out into five dif- 
ferent grades, according to their size, 
how ears of corn that are too hard, 
too soft, or that are blemished, are 
tossed aside as refuse, how beans are 
graded as to size by machinery when 
first they are received, and how to 
matoes are sorted before they are 
washed, and given a second hand- 
sorting after the plunging process— 
but I haven’t time. 

Nearly twenty-five hundred farm 
families have contracted with the 
canning company this year to pro 
duce some fifteen thousand acres of 
vegetables for canning. They work 
very closely with the farm director, 
using seeds recommended by him, 
and follow his directions for harvest- 
ing the crops. 

This year the company has been 
doing some experimental work with 
spinach. Heretofore, California was 
supposed to be the home of canned 
spinach. Now, Iowa comes into its 
own. Only two thousand cans were 
canned last year as a test, but so 
pleased were they with the product 
that the factory intends to add 
canned spinach to its list of some 
forty or fifty varieties of canned 
vegetables.—E. B. 

















Peas for canning are brought in on the vines by wagon-loads. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








ee 


Saul Converted and 


Commissioned 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 9, 1931. Acts, 9:1-31; 
92:3-21; Galatians, 1:11-17; I Timo- 
thy, 1:12-17. Printed, Acts, 9:1-9, 17- 
19; I Timothy, 1:12-14.) 


“But Saul, yet breathing threaten- 
ing and slaughter against the disci- 
ples of the Lord, went unto the high 
priest, (2) and asked of him letters 
to Damascus unto the synagogues, 
that if he found any that were of the 
Way, whether men 





but brought up, that is, educated 
from boyhood to manhood, in Jeru- 
salem, at the feet of Gamaliel, one of 
the most renowned theologians of his 
day, or of any day, and a man of 
high character, great moderation, and 
profound learning. 

Saul appears to have started out 
in life with the idea that a blameless 
outward life gave an assurance of 
eternal felicity, in which he does not 
greatly differ from many men of 
modern times. “For I was alive,” said 
he, “without the law once.” When he, 
however, under Gamaliel, began to 
see the exceeding 
breadth of the law of 





or women, he might 
bring them bound to 
Jerusalem. (3) And 
as he journeyed, it 
came to pass that he 
‘drew nigh unto Da- 
mascus: and sudden- 
ly there shone round 
about him a light out 
of heaven: (4) and 
he fell upon the 
earth, and heard a 
yoice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? 
(5) And he said, 
Who art thou, Lord? 
And he said, I am 
Jesus whom thou 
persecutest: (6) but 
rise, and enter into 


oe 


bath School 





The expositions of the Sab- 


Lessons are as 


—_ te: 
God, he writes: “But 
when the command- 
ment came, sin re- 
vived, and I died. I 
had not Known lust 
(that is, evil desire) 
except the law had 
said, Thou shalt not 
covet.” Saul at this 
second stage was like 
thousands of other 
men who are willing 
to do and endure 
anything, provided 
by so doing they can 
work their way, that 
is, merit their own 
salvation, win heav- 
en by their own mer- 
it, and be independ- 


the city, and it shall they Bae. mae originally ent of the Savior, 
ae vy “Uncle enry,’” except : i tet 
be told thee what for such slight changes as and \t was without 
thou must do. (7) are bg ety ory cag rg Bg vant much doubt this feel- 
sary by additions to the les- . we 
And the men that eon text. Bei ing that made him 
journeyed with him throw himself with 


stood speechless,  --qw 

hearing the _ voice, 

but beholding no man. (8) And Saul 
arose from the earth: and when his 
eyes were opened, he saw nothing; 
and they led him by the hand, and 
brought him into Damascus. (9) And 
he was three days without sight, and 
did neither eat nor drink. ... (17) 
And Ananias departed, and entered 
into the house; and laying his hands 
on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus, who appeared unto thee 
in the way which thou camest, hath 
sent me, that thou mayest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit. (18) And straight way there 
fell from his eyes as it were scales, 
and he received his sight; and he 
arose and was baptized. (19) And he 
took food and was strengthened. And 
he was certain days with the disciples 
that were at Damascus. 

“I thank thee that enabled me, even 
Christ Jesus our Lord, for that he 
counted me faithful, appointing me 
to his service. (13) Though I was be- 
fore a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
and injurious: howbeit I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in 
undelief; (14) and the grace of our 
Lord abounded exceedingly with faith 
and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 





One of the most significant and 
far-reaching features recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles is the conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus. Leave Paul’s 
journeys, addresses and epistles out 
of the New Testament, and what a 
gap there would be. While the Jew- 
ish church may be said to be built 
on Peter, James and John, Paul was, 
humanly speaking, the foundation of 
the much larger church of the Gen- 
tiles. He was not only the apostle to 
the Gentiles, but he was also the 
great expounder of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, and a theologian of all the 
ages. Without Paul, or someone like 
him, the Christian church would have 
remained, as it was up to his conver- 
sion, merely a sect of the Jews. 

Of his early life, we know little, 
but that little directly to the point. 
Born in Tarsus, a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee of the strictest sort, 
who in some way had secured the 
tights of Roman citizenship, he was 
educated as a lad in the excellent 
Schools of that city of Greek culture, 





————» such consuming zeal 
into the persecution 
of the followers of Jesus, whom he 
regarded as a false Messiah. 

A man of blameless life, phenom- 
enal ability, and burning zeal was 
precisely the instrument needed by 
th2 Jewish hierarchy to wipe the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth from 
the face of the earth. He held the 
clothes of those who stoned Stephen, 
and if he was touched by the mar- 
tyr’s prayer for the forgiveness of 
his enemies, he made no sign. As an 
officer of the sanhedrin, he entered 
the houses of the Christians around 
Jerusalem, arrested men and women, 
committing them to prison, and on 
trial gave his voice, or vote, against 
them, from which it would seem that 
he himself was a member of that 
body. If so, he was a widower, as 
marriage was a condition of mem- 
bership. Or it may have been the vote 
of approval, as in the stoning of Ste- 
phen. So exceeding mad was he in 
his zeal against them that he perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities. 
Long afterward, he could say, with 
the greatest emphasis, while defend- 
ing himself against his enemies: 
“Men and brethren, I have lived in 
all good conscience before God until 
this day.” 

But Jesus had need of this earnest, 
able, sincere, but misguided man. It 
would have been useless to send 
Peter or John or Stephen to talk to 
him; therefore, Jesus himself meets 
him in the way, and in a manner 
that Saul could not fail to under- 
stand as a revelation of the Divine. 
We can imagine the scene; it is on 
the outskirts of Damascus, the oldest 
city so far as we know in all the 
world (the home of Eliezer, the serv- 
ant of Abraham); and also the love- 
liest. with its irrigated gardens and 
orchards, and its alfalfa fields wa- 
tered by the pure streams which flow 
down from Lebanon. There was a 
large population of Jews, many of 
whom had become Christians, and 
Saul glories in the thought that he 
will be able to lead them, by the con- 
nivance of the Jewish authorities, in 
chains into Jerusalem. 

It is mid-day; the sun is pouring 
down its scorching rays from a cloud- 
less sky in a desert land, but above 
the brightness of the noonday sun 
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THERE are few foods you can buy that give you 
as much satisfaction for your money as Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


Out of a single package you get many deli- 
cious servings—at a cost of only a few cents. 


Kellogg’s are delightful for breakfast or 
lunch, with milk or cream, fruits or honey added. 


Great for the children’s evening meal—or 
for a tasty snack before going to bed. So health- 
ful and easy to digest. 


No other corn flakes have ever been able to 
duplicate Kellogg’s own matchless erispness 
and flavor. 


That is why wise buyers will accept no sub- 
stitute for genuine Kellogg’s. They know that 
imitations are never “just like’’ the original 
of all corn flakes. Look for the red-and-green 
package at your grocer’s. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a 
real farm product. It takes a whole year’s bumper crop 
from 700 acres of corn to supply just one day’s demand 
for Kellogg’s. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 
are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits and berries. 
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PAY LESS,GET MORE 









In this Great 
PORTABLE SILO 


: Imagine it—a silo you can 

move from place to place 
as requirements demand—a silo that does ore talk 
anyone expects a silo to do—a silo so splend' built 
: will give many, many years of satisfactory serv- 
As to Be = feeding advantages the Denning 
Porta ble § 


canes Equal to High Priced 


Silos at a Fraction of their Cost 


The only af silo the renting farmer can afford to erect 

he can move it when he moves. Scientifi- 

sally bu built of weather resisting materials. Easy to 

erect-—no ex nee or extra materials needed. 
be stored when not in use. 









When you've emptied it, and want to 
MOVE YOUR change location, simply move your 
DENNING sections to de- 





FREE— 


ENSILAGE 
Feeding Table 


ut them up. 

lo Loe no de- 
No new 

costs. Get all the facts out this rev- 

olutionary le silo. Write 

—ask for Free Feeding Table. 


Mlinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. W8 ¢ @ JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Earn’20 to’25 


A Day Grinding Feed for 
Your Neighbors 


One Man Cony 
De It aS 


ANY WHERE— 
ANYTIME 
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GEHL Portable Mill 
On Easy Terms 


A few $$ down starts you. Make some 
money easy this year. GEHL will help you. 
Here is a rugged Hammer Mill that grinds 
anything coarse or fine. Also crushes corn. 
Direct connected, large capacity, easy running, 
simple, durable. A real money maker from a 
reliable factory. Details upon request. Write 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


216 S. Water St. West Bend, Wisconsin 





Use SPC Fly Spray 
twicea day to keep cows 
happy, get higher milk 
production, in fly time! 
SPC soothes; never ir- 
ritates, repels flies herter 
than common fly sprays. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


to proveto you that 

SPC Fly Spray, made 
+ aly straw, is more effect- 
ive,saferand lasts longer 


BRINGS YOU 

a one gallon can of the 
world’s greatest Fly 
Spray post paid. Try it 
=} Compare results with ordinary 
#), fly spray. You be the judge. Pin 
*| a $1 bill to your letter and or- 
= |3| der now. Address Dept. 23 





LA PRODUCT 
: a 


NOW science employs farm 
waste to create the most 
effective Fly Spray known. 
SPC Fly Spray will not taint 
milk. It is practically 
non-im flammable, will 
not add to fire risk in 
your barn; lasts long- 
er; more deadly to 
insects and vermin. 
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Good and 
ne Good for You. 


We pay cash for 
gold teeth — dis- 
ry 4 om and 

juthwest 


hest prices. Information f 
nd & Slinee Co., Dpt. 62, Box 68, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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. said unto him, 





suddenly there shone about him a 
light from heaven. It was the She- 
kinah, the visible sign of the invis- 
ible God, and Saul fell with his face 
to the earth before that Presence, as 
did Isaiah before the same Presence 
in the temple, and John afterward 
on the Isle of Patmos, and a voice 
said to his inmost soul: “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” 

We can imagine the tones of that 
voice; not in anger, but in deepest 
and profoundest sorrow, and Saul, 
who believed that the Divine had 
made himself visible by this Pres- 
ence, would naturally exclaim: “Who 
art thou, Lord?” and the voice an- 
swered: “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest.” (What follows, in the 
old version, “it is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks,” or goads, 
is probably spurious, and no doubt 
is the attempt of some copyist to 
improve on the perfection of the 
original.) 

It is impossible for us to realize 
the turmoil at this hour in the soul 
of this earnest, sincere and conscien- 
tious man, who now realized that his 
whole life had been utterly wrong, 
that he had been persecuting in these 
poor people the true Messiah of his 
own race, and that the Messiah held 
them as part of himself: “for he that 
toucheth you toucheth the apple of 
his eye” (Zechariah, 2:8). He real- 
ized at once the fearful character of 
his lifelong mistake, and said, in 
trembling and astonishment: “What 
wilt thou have me to do?” And the 
Lord said, “Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.” 

Leaving Sanl for the moment to 
think over the past and realize the 
magnitude ef his sin, a sin so great 
that he referred to himself afterward 
as the chief of sinners, we can well 
imagine what were the fears of the 
band of Christians of Damascus. 
They knew of the persecutions in 
Jerusalem. They knew that the chief 
active persecutor was Saul of Tarsus; 
they knew that he was on the way, 
with authority to set on foot the 
fame persecutions in their remote 
city. What must have been the as- 
tonishment of Ananias when in a 
vision the Lord said to him: “Arise, 
and go into the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of 
Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus; 
for, behold, he prayeth.” 

When a bad man prays, there is 
hope for him. Even the good Ananias 
could not realize that there was a 
possible hope for a man like Saul, 
and he says: “Lord, I have heard by 
many of this man, how much evil 
he hath done to thy saints in Jeru- 
salem: And here he hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all 
that call on thy name. But the Lord 
Go thy way: for he 
is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel: For 
I will show him how many things he 
must suffer for my name’s sake. 

“And <Ananias entered into the 
house, and, laying hands on him, 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even 
Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way which thou camest, hath sent 
me, that thou mayest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit. And straightway there fell 
from his eyes as it were scales, and 
he received his sight; and he arose 
and was baptized.” Saul could now 
see again after three days of blind- 


ness. He had fasted during all that 
time. Now “he took food and was 


strengthened” (verse 19). 

It should be especially noted that 
Paul, thruout all his after life, be- 
lieved and taught that the person who 
appeared to him at this time, and 
thru whom he was converted, was 
Jesus of Nazareth himself. He holds 
himself in authority entirely sepa- 
rate from the other apostles. He had 
seen the Lord personally, and he had 
been personally taught of Him the 
great truths of revelation. He was 
directly inspired. 

When a bad man prays in sincerity, 
he is entitled to the confidence of 
Christians. The Lord is dealing with 
him, and it is our business to hope 
for the best and forget the past. 











KOWA 


Eastern—Cedar County, July 20.— 


A good rain fell Sunday, the 19th, 
helping corn and late potatoes and 
breaking the heat wave. Threshing 
of oats and barley is started and 
much timothy is being bound for 
seed. Corn is tasselling and start- 
ing to ear. The hay crop is harvest- 
ed and lighter than usual. Livesteck 
thriving. Eggs 15c, new oats 18c.— 
Grace W. Halderman. 

Northeastern—Delaware County, 
July 20.—Threshing started. Oats 
are light, both in quantity and qual- 
ity. Acreage of barley small but 
quality good. Corn is pretty well tas- 
selled and some silked. Prospects 
are fair for a good crop. Due to 
early drouth little hay was made and 
pastures are poor. Many cattle are 
depending on dry feed now.—Mrs. 
H. J. Ryan. 
Story County, July 18.— 
After a heavy rain last Saturday and 
Sunday the heat has been so intense 
that the ground has dried out very 
rapidly. More rain is needed at once. 
Oats and rye are in shock. Much 
shock threshing is being done. There 
will be some stack threshing later, 
but not so very much. New oats 
1614c, old 1744c, eggs from 8 to 16c, 
hogs $6.50, cream, sweet 25c, sour 
22c, yellow corn 45%c. Corn is look- 
ing well and beginning to tassel, 
altho needing much more rain. Gar- 
den stuff is suffering from heat, in- 
sects and drouth. Poultry doing fine. 
Flies about drive stock crazy.—Mrs. 
E. O. Robinson. 

South central— Wayne County, 
July 20.—We had another good rain 
Sunday. Corn prospects sure look 
good. Soybeans and millet look good 
also and the rains are certainly fine 
on the pastures. Threshing has 
started. There were several potato 
bugs for awhile but they are about 
gone now. Eggs 13c cash, 15c in 
trade, cream 22c at stations; bran 
85c, shorts 95c.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 
20.—We have been having two weeks 
of very dry weather and a few very 
hot days of 99 to 100 degrees in the 
shade. Wheat and oats all cut and 
some threshing done. Wheat making 
20 to 25 bushels, oats about 20 to 30 
bushels. Over an inch of water fell 
yesterday and more in some locali- 
ties, so corn will do well for a while. 
Oats priced at 17c, wheat 31c.—Mon- 
roe Newton. 

Southwestern—Montgomery Coun- 
ty, July 20.—Threshing got under 
way the past week. There is some re- 
duction on account of weather ex- 
tremes of late June. Showers occas- 
sionally wet down the surface, but 
sub-reserves are minus. The corn 
crop which represents the raw ma- 
terial in the development of market- 
able livestock for the next ten 
months promises to be adequate.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Southern—Marion County, July 20. 
—Have had good rains at frequent 
enough intervals to keep the corn 
growing nicely. Locally there is ev- 
ery prospect for a bumper corn crop. 
Threshing has begun. Only the oats 
remain uncut. Some report 30 bush- 
els of wheat per acre. Prices of grain 
desperately low. Many farmers plan 
to feed all their small grain. Corn 50 
to 55¢e, hogs $5 to $6.20, eggs 11 to 
15c.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 20. 
—Corn is tasselling fine and the rain 
Sunday was a good sendoff. Oats 
shocked. Threshing is starting this 
week. Yield will be fair. Livestock 
in good shape, a good line-up for fair 
circuit. Wool clip was good, poultry 
improving. Egg prices advancing. 





ee 





Cream prices about same. 
good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Northern—Floyd County, July 1. 
—We need rain badly. Mr. Noble 
says he has been in Iowa 65 years 
and has never seen conditions any 
worse. Butter fat 22c, eggs are a 
little better than they have been, 1i¢ 
and l5c. The thermometer stays 
around 100 degrees. Vegetables suf- 
fering from lack of moisture. Some 
corn tasseling.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Central—Dallas County, July 20.— 
Plenty of moisture for present needs. 
Corn tasselling and putting out 
shoots. Prospects were probabaly 
never better for a bumper crop. 
Threshing has just started. Have 
heard reports of 50 bushels and 30 
bushels of wheat but do not think 
the average will be this high. Pas- 
tures are good. Hay crop is fair. 
New seedings seem to be still good. 
Prices for grain are disappointing to 
put it mildly. Oats 12%4c, wheat 35c, 
September corn 25c, old corn now 
around 4@c. Livestock prices are bet- 
ter in proportion. Gardens are fine 
and fruit prospects good—H. C. 
Flint. 


Roadg 


ILLINOIS 
Western—Jersey County, July 20. 
—aA fine rain this morning and looks 
like more. About six weeks or more 
since we had any rain, except one 
very hight shower. Crops, pastures 
and wells were suffering badly. 
Threshing nearly done. Wheat and 
oats mostly good. Wheat selling at 
about 35 to 40c, oats 12 to 15¢.—Mrs. 
I. L. Baird. 
MISSOURI 
Northern—Randolph County, July 
20.—Drought broken last night with 
good rain. Corn was beginning to 
suffer. Most corn laid by. Soybeans 
leoking well. Threshing in full opera- 
tion. Wheat and oats both turning 
out well but prices low. Meadows 
are being cut and baled. Beggs 13c, 
hens 14c.—W. H. Bagly. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyen County, July 
20.—Two days of hot winds last 
week. On a forty mile trip thru the 
dry parts of this and Yellow Medi- 
cine County I found the prospects 
for corn running from nothing to a 
half crop. Where we had rain corn 
is better, but we need more rain to 
make a crop. Rust damaged the late 
oats. Wheat is the best crop. Threshi- 
ing commences this week. Harvest 
hands’ wages from 50c to $2.50 a day. 


—Chas. H. Carlson. 

KANSAS 
East central—Franklin County, 
July 20.— Threshing pretty well 


cleaned up. Wheat made from 20 to 
40 bushels per acre and oats all the 
way from 50 to 75 bushels per acre. 
A volunteer piece of 20 acres disked 
up and sown to alfalfa last fall made 
70 bushels per acre. Corn is all tas- 
seled out and needing rain. Dry 
weather cut the berry crop but pota- 
toes are good. Apples and peaches 
promise a full crop. Bran 65c per 
100, shorts 75c per 100. Not much fat 
stuff going to market. Nothing in 
anything you ship excepting hogs. 
—F. D. Everingham. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southeastern—Minnehaha County, 
July 20.—Harvest is over; most small 
grain was short. A large amount of 
oats was cut for hay. The dry winds 
of last week have curled the corn 
badly. We are much in need of raid. 
Pastures are very short and many 
cattle are being fed hay. Top hogs 
are worth $7.20, heayy hens 13c, but- 
ter fat 23c. No grain being sold.— 
L. B. McLaughlin. 
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Baby Beet P rofits and E osscs 


Baby beef prices in July averaged 
about $7.60 a hundred or almost ex- 
actly the same as in June and con- 
siderably higher than in May. 

Nine hundred pound fat steers mar- 
keted in July of 1931 were fattened 
on corn which cost 63.3 cents per 
pushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 64.1 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
400 pounds the preceding September 
into a 900 pound fat steer for the 
July market. 

Last September a 400 pound calf 
cost $28.40. The total cost of a 900 


pound fat steer, therefore, was about 
$68.97. The selling price was $7.60 a 
hundred or $68.40 per head. This 
leaves a loss of 57 cents a head as 
compared with a loss of $2.36 a head 
in June and $9.74 a head in May. 
We are expecting our chart to 
show a considerable profit in baby 
beef provided the international con- 
ferences are handled in such a way 
as to create world confidence. The 
shortage of well-finished light cattle 
will be so great during the next few 
months that a small revival in busi- 
ness confidence will result in a de- 
cided profit during early fall months. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 


Loss Steer 


00 Loss 





Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn 


Hoe r rofits. and [Losses 


Chicago hogs in July averaged 
about $6.30 a hundred or almost ex- 
actly the same as in May and June. 
A price of $6.30 for hogs at Chi- 
cago in July is about equivalent to 
44 cents for corn on Iowa farms, 
This is just about the kind of a price 
which has been prevailing over large 
sections of Iowa so most Iowa farm- 
ers have felt that there was very 
little choice between selling corn on 
the market and feeding it to hogs. 
The better farmers, however, have 
undoubtedly been slightly ahead by 
feeding their corn to hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 
2corn fed into hogs marketed in July 
of 1931 was 63.4 cents a bushel. As 
aten year average, hogs have sold 
in the month of July at a price equiv- 
alent to twelve bushels of such corn. 
The value of twelve bushels of 63.4 
cent corn gives a cost of $7.61 per 
hundred. The selling price was $6.30 
per hundred or there was a loss of 
$1.31 per hundred in July. 

Hog prices did not strengthen dur- 
ing July as we expected. The Hoover 
moratorium seemed to flatten out 
for a time because of the French ob- 
jections. Thruout most of the month 
of July business confidence was at 
a rather low ebb awaiting the out- 
come of the London Conference. At 


this writing the full significance of 
the London Conference has not yet 
appeared, but apparently there is a 
chance for something really construc- 
tive to come out of it which will re- 
sult in a decided improvement in 
business. 

There is no surplus in hogs. In 
fact, on a per capita basis, the short- 
age of hogs so far this summer has 
been rather unusual. If there was 
as much a surplus of hogs as there 
is of wheat, hog prices might actually 
be down to $3 a hundred at Chicago. 
There is no prospect of a surplus of 
this kind with hogs, however, until 
after September of 1932. During the 
greater part of next year, the short- 
age of hogs will continue and there 
is every reason to think that hog 
prices in the rather near future will 
be relatively higher than corn prices. 
If corn prices go down to 25 cents a 
bushel next winter, it will be pos- 
sible to make a little money by feed-- 
ing the corn to hogs even tho hog 
prices go down to $5 a hundred. 





In 1878 a two-wheel riding sulky, 
of the somewhat crude early type, 
sold, less eveners, for $68, a price 
higher than that of today for a three- 
wheel, frameless plow, much better 
in every respect. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per hundredweight if the average 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Siamese Uwins 
of the livestock industry 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND are inseparably linked in this 
business of ours. The movements of each, up or down, 
govern those of the other. And they, in combination, 
make the daily market levels for livestock. 


Supply is a matter of a definite number of cattle 
with a definite weight. It can be determined with 
mathematical certainty, while Demand must be antici- 
pated and is essentially a matter of judgment. 


Demand is not represented by plant capacities of 
packing houses. They have nothing whatever to do 
with it. Demand is determined only by the public 
taste and the public purse. These are variable. A 
quick change in temperature may throw public taste 
out of stride. The shutting down of a few factories . 
may dent the public purse. 


That is why prices sometimes fluctuate without 
apparent relation to Supply. But in the broader sense 
prices always move in accord with the interplay be- 
tween Demand and Supply — nothing else. 


Armour and Company, in order to exist, must accu- 
rately gauge the immediate movements of Demand 
and Supply. The prices we pay for livestock must 
always be based upon what the public is willing to 
pay for meat, which, in turn, is based upon the supply 
of meat available. The public won’t let us pay more. 
Competition won’t let us pay less. The Armour Policy: 


Better values to customers 
Better markets for producers 
Better earnings through efficiency 


TA he 


President 
THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR anv COMPANY 


U.S.A. 


7 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B. C. Central standard time 7.30 to 8 P. M. 
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Super Quality Chicks guaranteed to live 15 
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Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 














Th ds have followed ‘‘The Traveler” through 
many foreign lands. His nine books make a great 
library for the home. All are weH bound in cloth 
and most of them are illustrated. The regular ce 
of the nine books is oe ce. but you can get them 

ress 





STOUFFER’S STURDY CHICKS 


100% “et. Lgchiorns, Ancon Ace. 100 


Wh. Br. f. Leghorns. Anconas . -%. , $27: %o 

Wh. Bar. Bks., S.C. Reds, Bf 4.28 | postpaid for $7.00. 

W. Wyan., Bf. & W. Orp., BI. Sin; $46 3126 WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
White & Buff pefnorvas viwe Dan cas « <.28 Book Department, Des Moines, lowa 


Light asstd. $4.5 . .9F 2 b 
matings 2c chick “higher. 50 lots ic chick more 
Sadle Stouffer Hatchery, Dept. O, Waddams Grove, Ill. 
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Do this for animal health 


SPRINKLE and spray Dr. Hess . and 

Disinfectant about barns and living 

ee (1) To keep down foul odors. 

To destroy disease germs. (3) To 

ti 1 lice and parasites. (4) To ward off 
contagious diseases. 

SANITATION IS LIFE. Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant is standardized—S5 times as strong 
as carbolic acid for killing certain disease germs. 
A powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for barns 
and homes. Dilute, one gallon to 72 gallons water. 
This strong emulsion keeps dairy barns, pigpens, 
poultry houses, sinks, closets, all places free from 


disease germs and clean smelling. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average fer the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
ws farmers and Fisher's wholesale price index. 
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Retail Prices Paid by Farmers.. 83| 83] 84] 96 
Fisher’s index Number .................. 72; 73) 72| 88 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | | | 
1,300-pound fat cattle ............ cece 65} 68) 69) 83 
1,100-pound fat cattle .. oof 73] 75) 76) 85 
Canners and cutters .... 63| 68) 69) 80 
| -SEaeeee 71| 69) 75) 86 
HOGS—At Chicago | | | 
Heavy hogs 55| 61 70; 84 
Light hogs .-| 7O| TO} 75) 87 
ee ae | 67| 68) 78) 86 
Sows (smooth and IID “css ccnnctan rons 54] 55) 65) 8&3 
SHEEP—At oe. | 
Lambs iccshtaishipiecwanibine a a 
GRAIN—At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ....... veo] 62] 64] 69) 88 
Oats, No. 2 white | 57| 57) 57) 79 
Wheat, No. 2 red a a eS ee | eee | 69 
Wheat, No. 2 northern o..ccccccceccce] 39) BT] ..ccccee 65 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— | 
Corn ...... 56] 56] 62) 87 
Oats 





Wheat, No. i. har ........ 
WOOL AND HIDES— 
Quarter-bl@d wool, at Boston.. 


















Light cow hides, at Chicago . 78| 79) 67) 74 
MILL-FEEDS— | | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee...... | 64) 64) 58] 90 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee............| 58) 61) 57) 94 
Bran, at Kansas City ............... | 45) 42] 46) 92 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..........0.0) 42) 47 56| 87 
HAY— | 
a : timothy, at Chicago 80; 82) 84] 87 
alfalfa, at Kansas City 7 73| 72; 96 
oTHEA TFARM PRODUCTS— | 
Butter, at Chicago 59| 56) 91 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 84| 83) 94 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 86) 131] 102 
Cotton, at New York . 44} 47, 62 
Eggs, at Chicago ......... 67; 59} 8&5 
Fat hens, at Chicago ................. | 74| 83) 86 
FROVISIONS—at er | | | 
oO eae 61 61] 65! 76 
— itttonbitgnsctie 65| 64) 66! 86 
sieten 96| 97} 115) 114 
FUTURES—At Chicago— | | 
Corn— 
 — es 64) 63) 65) 90 
Septembe r 58} 57| 64) 89 
December 55| 55) 61) &9 
VOats— | | 
July 56! 53! 59] 74 
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Wheat— | | 
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lard— | 
July ‘ - ieonientaiialenadbe 62} 61) 66; 77 
September ee : | 61) bad 66, 7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— | 
Coke, at Connellsville cece) 63] 66) 72) 66 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ................| 66] 66! 638) 76 
c zopper, ee ee 58 57 81 
Crude petroleum, at New York ......! 58} 57! 55! 68 
LLumber—Douglas fir (f. 0. b. | | | ' 
Washington) asain wisiant 65; 69) 67) 94 
OS nen UL hl 
I NE ws cach aetalleboaiinbinle | 79} 79) TH 87 
FINANCIAL— | | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | | | 
New York occcccccuene | 29; 28] 39) 61 
Industrial stocks .| 99] 98] 104] 147 
——V SC eee .| 76] 76) 83) 124 
Public utility stoc Roe a ! 132] 131! 141] 174 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markéts; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined, 
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GO} mo 
May 31 to June ~ 71; 66) 61 
June 7 to 13 ......... 74) 69) 64 
June 14 to 20 .. 83] 73) 67 
June 21 to 27 ........... 78 77| 67 
June 28 to July 75 79 63 
July 5 to 11 68 69 63 
July 12 to 18 79) 80) 63 
CATTLE 
May 31 to June 6 69) 70) 69 
June 7 to 13 ......... : seveadpestiniois 78! 76) 73 
June 14 to 20 ee site Sintasbeenpaiedil 95! 98! 71 
June 21 to 27 ; Sespitdanian 98 104 67 
June 28 to July D. pccitenpsien paula 79 96 66 
July 5 to ll .... ; ; unite 78 73 68 
July 12 to 18 ... & : sills 81 79 70 
SHEEP 
May 31 to June 6 nauioas 117; 145{ 31 
June 7 to 13 soe . a” 99| 131] 32 
June 14 to 20 . cand bbindhiaiginatiinicapltiess st! mn 1) ann 29 
June 21 to 27 uated SS. SME BEES, 98| 124] 27 
June 28 to July 4 .. pimeieabienantcemnionel 97] 125 24 
July § to 11 : : 7 78 91 38 
July 12 to 18 ‘ slibdihined | 92) 106! 44 
LAMBS 


May 31 to J 
June 7 to 1 
June 14 to 2 
June 21 to 
June 28 to 
July 5 to 
July 12 to 














Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 


Last week 


Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ib 


szast week 


Week before ......... 
Light (150-200 Ibs. ae 
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Week before 
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Smooth and rough hea avy 


(250 Ibs. up)— 
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Veek before 


Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week ..... 


Week before 
Stock pigs— 
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Week before 


Medium and heavy-weight 
(1,100 Ibs. up)- 
Choice and prime— 
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Week before 
Good— 

Last week 

Week before 
Medium— 


Last week .......... . 


Week before 
Common— 
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Week before 


Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
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Week before 


Medium and good— RSP tages | oe 
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Week before 
Common— 
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Week before 
Butcher catthle— 
Heifers— 


Last week ............. 


Week before 
Cows-—— 
Last week 


Week before. 


Canners and cutters— 


Last week .. 
Week before 


Stockers and feeders- 


Last week 
Week before 


Cows and heifers— 


Last week .. 
Week before 


Lambs (84 Ibs 


AE MIG necsthesisieccieve 


Week before 


Lambs, culls and common- 
EASE WOK cscsssisseer sess 


Week before 


Yearling wethers, 
Pe eee 


Week before 


Ewes, medium to “choice— 


Last week . 
Week before 


Hogs quoted good to choice; « 
stated, at an average 


Mixed clover No. | ] Week ending log $ |} @ - | ¢ 
Last week ..... 118.5¢! } &] = | + = fe 
Week before 118 - Bio | a|e 

Timothy, No. 1 ] 2 OI | : 
RIE os ccaruasincoprtedvensivionnmarnsasiel May 30 53] ots 54] 112) 10€ 
Week before. cipal June 6 47| 329} 49] 113) 10: 

Alfalfa, choice— { | | June 13. 42) 338| 49) 110) 104 
ee ee ares 12.75! csseeenf14.00 | Sune 20 . 35! 345} 49| 107) 10 
Week _ before 2°75)........113.75 | June 27 36] 342! 47] 101! 10% 

Alfalfa, No, 1— | July 


Last week ... 
Week before 


Alfalfa, standard— 


Last week .. 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
Last week ... 
Week before 


Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .. 
Week before 

Corn, No, 3Y— 
Last week 


Week before ........... 


Last week 


Week before ..... 


Rye—- 
Last week 
Week before 


Wheat, No. 2 hard— 


Last week 


Week before .. 







































me dium to. prime - 











, unless otherwise 

















WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS ] 


Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 


in Dollars and Cents 

































FEEDS 
~ ~ wn * 
= o/s] o 
0 sio/1 eis 
ai giz Silalelels 
ele@|é S12) 212) 2 
eilocle Elelale«|s 
El, se! ¢& =/|/asislioalz 
ce) Oo} a M = AlD 
| | Bran— | } 
5.50] 5.75] 6.38 BRE WEE ac cecssBasssticsictvcnsincessi 13.25] 9.75)10.00/16.00 
5.95| 6.32; 6.28 See se RE ETE: 12.00} 8.75] 9.25/17.00, 
| Shorts— | 
6.50} 7.30) 7.12 IIE WIE Ssacicccctnscsensesecictineiante ‘ 4 -75)19.00 
6.58] 7.30) 6.85 Week before nepenciealol ie . .38/20.00) 
| Hominy feed— 
6.92| 7.60) 7.22 a ee ee 5 ee imeem | 
6.75! 7.48} 7.02 Week before A aloeiecns ie. O@ 
| | Oil meal (o. Ba 
6.82| 7.38] 7.12 ee PRR PS be 25.50 
.65| 7.35) 6.92 Week DefOre cecccsccusccsccceecsesee 1 ae 26.50 
| Cottonseed (41 per cent)— | 
| OO RSs. X Cake 2 26.00 
| WEEE DOTOTE .....000cccccscecccsscenccce 200901 BO. IOs cccnscen wreveseee| 29,08 
| Tankage— 
| SEE ORG  ccdiveinssdittniionencananien 40.00/35.00 
| Week before -- /40.00 135.90 
| Gluten— | 
| IEE, MPI \ occsiinchacvssccedoncpckdhavecteBvsdeccdeclly cneviacs tocueeanal cae 0/20 1” 
Ee EE IRD othe sancccinsosctitesea sig he deduct vecetoal LS, ae 
a | *Seybean oil meal-— | 
Last week woe 120.00] 
_Week before 125.00} 











points, car lots. 
iCar lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 




























} 

| 
7.38| 7.88] 7.50 | MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
7.88) 8.12) 7.62 : , I = <= 

| | @ 
6.75| 7.12! 6.75 x} ¢ 
7.25| 7.38; 6.88 « % 

| Ps P- 
5.88] 6.62] 5.62 Bs 4 
6.38| 6.88] 5.75 | % ¢ 

| ¢ : 

} | 4 

| bog ; | 

| 4.88 | Chicago Produce— 

| Buttér, CrEAMETyY EXtVAS arrcccercccorscoreesseee| 02444] .23 

| Cheddar cheese : | 135] 11 

| | Eggs, fresh firsts .... A ae 1 
7.88| 8.58) 7.88 Ducks nae | .14 12 
8.12] 8.75] 8.12 Fat hens . oS 18 

| } Broilers 21 24 
6.88) 7.38] 6.50 Geese ee 09 
7.00! 7.62) 6.62 | Other Farm Products— | 

| | Quarter-blood wool, at Beston | .19 18 
».50| 5.88] 4.88 Light cow hides, at Chicago ..... 12 12% 
».62] 6.12] 4.88 Red clover seed, at Chicago .. 16.00 {16.60 

| | Cotton, at New York | -095—| 09% 

| | Lard, at Chicago ........ 7.75 7.65 

| Foreign Markets— H 

| No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires ............ 30% 30% 

| Se BO LL eee eae ‘! 9.17 | 9.32 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 


we 
ww 
ov 











2.62|:2.62| 2.12 and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
2.62| _ 2.38 | corn belt states. 
5.62! 5.62) 5.25 Months of January, February, March, April, May 
5.62! 5.62] 5.50 and June 
| = ———_ 
4.25] 4.00 | | | + 
4. 38! 4.25| 4.00 | u Ss w | 
c ¢ . Y 
| e y. | £ | 
| = = | ct | 
= = | 
; 1929 65,690| 68,235) 170838 62 
| 1930 68,555! 78,905) 170,828) 7: 
6.12! 6.62] 6.12 a 59’ n4e| *o7e| Bs 
6751 7.42] 6.62 1931 .. ioe. 52,488]  63,046| 131,075| 5: 
25) 4 62] 4.25 Two Weeks Ending July 10, 1931; July 11, 1930; 
5.00! 5.25] 4.75 Z July 12, 1929 
| ET $,063| 4,283} 2,865) 8,804) 
:| 4.25] 4.88] 4.38 | 1990 wool 3,631| 2,601 1,706} 4,085; = 15,354 
«| 4.26] 5.88] 4.88 | 1981 ..cccccsccsc.ce] 8,087] 3,804! 3,383} 6,129] 5 
| | | 
2.25| 2.62] 2.38 
2.00| 2.88! 1.50 TERMINAL SUPPLIES 


The following table gives the percentage of fi. 


of butter and eggs. 

















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton Jots; all other 


? 
3% 


The following table shows the movement of feeder 





‘hoic year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
from common to choice, supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage st: 


40| 331| 50] 98] 103 

















4 
9.95). 113.00 | July 11 41] 318} 52] 94) 102 
5 3 ee 12.00 | July 18 ; ee a a 
1 sal 11.75 It will be noted that wheat is burdened with stoc! 
Sa] veeesere 42 | more than three times the five-year average. 
1,25}. ..c0c0e0f 81.79 
! + 
daeainevinaiatecteeingernseenteisiotiibiam 75!.........(10.50 
FLERE 110.751... “10:50 RAILROAD LOADINGS 
! Figures show the percentage for the week edit 
| 6.50! 8.00) 5.00 July 4, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year averast for 
.! 6.50! 8.25] 5.00 the corresponding week Coal and coke 77 per cent, 
grain 118 per cent, livestock 66 per cent, lumber 50 per 
cent, ore 50 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise 
per cent. 
| a | = FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
| @ | £ Federal land bank 414 per cent bonds, due in 1°! 
i; £ wn but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 86. F« 
| s-| < | per cent bonds are quotable at 85. 
' rf ~ 
21 8 
~ C 
_s _ JULY FARM WAGES SHOW REDUCTION 
1 50 | .431% According to a bulletin issued by the United States 
ABMs Department of Agriculture, the average farm labor 
| 49 42% | wage in the corn belt in July was $31.02 with board 
149, 14214 2 or $42.14 without board. Men hired by the day 
| | | Were paid an average of $1.54 with board or $2.09 
21° | .16%4 without board. While, due to general unemploy- 
"1914] 115 
| | ment, the supply of farm workers is 11 per cent 
| } above normal, the demand for them is only 27 per 
cent below normal. Thus, compared to normal con- 
| 40 36% ditions, the supply is 152 per cent of the demand. 
61288 1 484° i 
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The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 















. 
Rates and Information 
lassified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
come $1.50 ae each insertion. Count each 
whole num sign as a word. Count 
your aa a ris part of the ad. Thus, 


be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. ould be your banker and 
the other some 

avoid delay, send letters 
your order. Write or merit your ad plainly. 











LAND gs = ~~~ ggg IN 4. 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, —ee. 
lifornia. Improved farms, 

large, new land at sound investment prices for 

grain, livestock, dairying, fruit, try. Rent or 

home while prices low. Write for Free 

k and details. E. C. " pt. 307, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





FOR RENT ON SHARES—280 ACRES BEST 
equi ing farm in Illinois. 40 miles from 
Chicago. Capacity 100 head cattle. Concrete yards; 
silos; 36 farrowing peng for sows; land limed and 
phosphated; modern dwe! ling ; roads, churches, 
schools, markets, Box 75, allaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 
BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
way map. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE - 











MISCELLANEOUS | 


FILS aver SEVEN | (PRINTS. ~ EN- 
largement, 25c co! Kays Photo Service, La 





Crosse, wis. “are CP. 
POULTRY FOUNTAIN 
rout RY FOUNTAIN—-WRITE FOR_ DE- 
riptive circular of the best Automatic Poultry 
Fountain ma Quinn Wire and Iron Works, Dept. 
C, Boone, Towa. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 











250 LETTERHEADS AND 250 BNVELOPES, 
printed, $1.50 postpaid. Farmers Printery, 
ruce, 1S. 


USED INCUBATORS 
INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY RE- 
duced prices on entire stock of used incubators. 
Sold on mcst liberal terms ever given. All leading 
makes. Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, Newtowns. 
etc. Many ~ new, 2,000 to 30,000 wanake, 
all guaranteed. Write or wire for description and 





























| 
| 
| 














COMMISSION HOUSES 


YouR POULTRY WILL BRING FANCY PRICES 
if you ship to us. We give you a guaranteed 
ice and pay all express perzees. oe furnished. 

Retutns mailed same ices on request. Write 

us before you sell, Reiling Hatcheries, Davenport, 

Towa 

MAKE MORE ? MONEY ON YOUR — POULTRY. 

and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringi premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 

& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, cago. 

CHICAGO. > BUTCHERS rapEine CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St.. oe a specialty. 

Poultry, veal, butter. "Highest prices ,ob- 

tained. Returns nailed same day. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED _ POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 

information and" tags. Drake & Bonfield. 940 Ful 

ton St., Chicego. 

EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED bas BROILERS, 
fryers. Premiums Cs Jive Dressed Veal. 



































Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVIATION 


LEARN TO FLY, WHERE LINDBERGH 
learned, at this Flying School with highest gov- 
ernment approval. Airplane Mechanics’ School con- 
nected wit — factory. Big opportunity. Write 
today for compl information. Lincoln Flying 
School, 500A aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


COFFEE 


sane $1.00 BILL FOR 5 LBS. OF BEST 
coffee you ever tasted—grou 
pay postage. Valuable a with order. Plantation 

Coffee. Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CORN HARVESTER 

















nr MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
s price—only $25 with bundle + —_ 
mont, ~—S catalog showing pictures of 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 
KODAK FINISHING Teh 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND _ SIX ~ BEAUTIFUL 


pone ts for 15c, and this ‘‘ad’’; fast service; free 
rolls given. The Picture Folks, Lincoln, Neb. 




















SCHEDU LE OF RA TES CHOICE SCOTCH POLLED | SHORTHORN IRN CAT- prices before wns any incubator. ar reputa- 
4 tle. Chas. Eichhorn Estate, Atlantic, Iowa. 3135. ‘_e ee ~ a. Street. Clrcead, ON 

Wo. | RED POLLED HEIFERS FOR SALE. MAPLE 3135-A West 121st Street, Cleveland, Ohi 

w'rds Mumber Insertions Grove Farm, Little Cedar, Iowa. 7 WOOLENS - 

rT Gi cc 3555 $4 5 $4-00/8To BOITTS 60 Sae ae er tty A whee of ill alee aie BG 
| i 3. . . a0) 7) 6 Str) ~ aL > ~ y ] 

4 “1"1'65! 3.80] 4.95] 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 we ae 2 ia yn ey - z Ly from your wool. Write for free samples and par- 

» "| 1.80] 3.60]. 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 LA AK COMA. ive pure’ Guernsey heifers. ticulars. Maupin Woolen. Mills, Eaton Rapids, 

13 | 1'95| 3:90] 5.85| 7:80 13.65| 21.45 Emil ctereen anon toms. eeEaie xa Michieun. 

3 || 2.10}-4.20} 6.30] 8.40) 14.70) 23.10 ALE—M }UERNSEY A : I 

15 “| 2.25) 4.50) 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 Holstein. Price, $50 to $65. Tracy’s Dairy, FARMERS’ WOOL- +t PLQuEnts. 

16 ..| 2.40) 3.90) 7.20) 2.80 16.80) 26.40 | Brighton, Iow culars. culars. Monticello Woolen Mills, Monticello, Wis. 

17 .. 2.58] 3-29) Scaliesol ines zo-20 REGISTERED BULLS (READY). _ HEIFERS, a pe ———s 
a. ae e 5 % ° y+! ‘ ‘ : a 

18 | 2-35 8:40 55 11.40 19:95 $1.35 10 cows azelhurst Guernsey Farm, Exira FARM MACHINERY 

20 ..| 3.00 x s 2 21. " ~ = ~ = = -_ € 2 cH NEW 00 3 2 

31 || 3.15] 686) ©.45112.60) 22:05] 34.65 | EBEGISTERED JERSEY BULL, 4 YEARS OLD. is *3 931 26-INCH N gly OOD BROS, THRESHER. 

22 || 3.301 6.60] 9.90113.20| 23.10] 36.30 | Clarence Fratt. Lohrville, Iowa ste Weak..tnon... 4506. 34 te oe 


$200. Nearly new hay baler, $200. Three Bird: 
sell clover hullers. Several two row New Idea corn 
pickers. T. W. Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


PORTABL 2 FEED MILL MOUNTED ON CAD- 
illac Eight. vill sell or trade for car. Edwin 
Haubrich, “Aahore, Towa 
MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
A today. J. C. Marlow, Box 8. 
inn. 











rms. 
Mankato. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or Torite for free ,, “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in- 
formation on how to p . Siarepee A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Avtorney, 9-P Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly op- 
posite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT ve 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines. Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. hee ts we = NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Bldg., 
Des Moines. Iowa 















































Write us. Cops $ holesale Buyers. on: " 
L. Hemman Co., Water Market, Chi- FRFE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS, SEND Wivertisements. mention by pa gt) ~ 
cago. roll and arter for six glossy prints and cou- ‘armer and lowa Homestead—‘“The Reader's 
cou OOF 184 SA Wi BAN. pons. Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa. ie 

lolph cago. is! p us — ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance print natural colored 25c. American 
ae caret UM ON FANCY EOULTRY- Servi » 2846 Nicolet, Mi a ee ee 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FA a ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN DE LUXE KING’S STARTED CHICKS. LEADING 

veal-eggs. rnish coops on reques t h Pas hot strains. Two, five, six weeks old. m our fin- 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 9 oa S0TS. Mik A “Minn = est flocks. Grown in our mammoth sanitary brood- 
1890. ing plant. W. and Buff Leghorn, Minorea pul- 

FREE ENLARGEMENT, SIX SUPER-PRINTS, lets, three, four, five, six weeks old. "Hea: 
HAY WANTED first roll developed, 25c. Capitol Film Service, fone five weeks $26 per 100 and 

GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 1449 Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa. Leghorn and Minorca cockerels, three, four 

Ship John Devlin Hay North Clark ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 10. Heavy bi cockerels, four wosks old, $20 
8t., Chicago. Write for prices and full particulars. ‘ f° ait rints, 25c. Day Night Studio, Se- to $25 for. cepons and breed! Iowa Chick 

a Hatchery, Dept. owa City, Iowa. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 

SPECIAL. 75 DOGS (MALES AND SPAYED [2S ee 63 cb ke es aneenaae 

females, all same price ). onan Eng- 
lish Shepherds, an, partly trpined, $1 . $7. Fox 
Terriers, all 6. A ‘Feriers, "$8. Wolf ‘ 

Police male, 1 4. White pit bull 

emale, 10 months, at ie Police Shepherd also Fox | if if an OW 
Terrier Collie cross’ pups, $3. (Write wants.) Will e 


ship C. O. D. on approval. Sunnyside Kennels, 

Reinbeck, Iowa. 

COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. 1 
. intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 

liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 

az teed. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 


BROWN ay ATER a wr PUPS. MALES, $6; 
Fem: $4, if taken once, Paul Ripley, 








hebern ‘ben. 


BEAU TIFUL | , Ese SHEPHERD PUPS. 
weinet A. D. Horstman, Battle Creek, 








COLLIN PUPS, SPAYED FEMALES, REDUCED 
prices. John’ Wilkin, Correctionville, Iowa. 
ae mms. 8 | te 
EARN EXTRA MONEY ot ae? FUR RAB- 
bits. Write for new Market eement, Fur 
News and Facts. Conrad’s Ranch. 844 Englewood, 
Denver, Colorado. 


SALE RACCOONS, FC FOXES. , MINKS, BADGERS, 
Book Mink $1. Fur 











Skunk b, 
Wells, Minasaote. Farming, = 
__ EDUCATIONAL 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 

daily. Send for catalog, also how to receive 














Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


| TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 





times in your 
is enclosed. 








paper. Remittance of $ 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 




















SARGENT'S “INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
pp eehool. Tuition $100. Talks $2. Sioux City, 
_Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
HELP WANTED 
_____ SALESMEN 
WANTED—COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR, 
to demonstrate for large Ohio manufacturer. 
First class job. Fyr-Fyter ©o., 2184 Fyr-Fyter 


Building, Dayton, UDhio. 

WANT ED—TWO | OR THRED MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in southern Iowa. Write Subscrip- 

tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


SITUATION WANTED 


FEMALE 
MIDDI. E- AGED LADY WANTS PERMANENT 
, beat ion keeping house for bachelor or widower 
Kansas, Misourt or Illinois. Miss_ Bertha 
Eundcen in care of J. N. Nelson, R. 1, Box 64, 
Dunnell, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


towa. MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

Minesota foreclosed farms % cost for sa 

y ‘bank, eet te John nm Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle S Chicago, 


360 2 AChE IN } = 2 COUNTY, ‘Y, MINNESOTA 
about 20 miles from Iowa line. On vel. Ex- 




















cellent buildings. 0 an acre. $5,000 will 
handle. Write owner, Box 74, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa H omestead. 











Name 





Address 


(Count as part of ad) 





(Count as part of ad) 


Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, §1.50. 


a 


















35 Guineas, 
100 Eggs 


FROM 
ONE 
AD 


Mr. Orville Perkins, Corydon, Iowa, made 
money from an ad that he ran with us on Feb- 
=. sold 35 White African 


ruary 21, 1931. 
—— and 100 rom an ad that cost 
a Suet, $1.50. In ad addition, he had to return 


come orders. 

We wish to thank-Mr. Perkins for letting us 
know that his ad was so suceessful. We know 
that our advertisers find Wallaces’ Farmer a 
Iowa Homestead classified advertising a money- 
maki proposition generally, and are always 
very pleased when they write us about it. 


De YOU have poultry to sefl? if you 
do, don’t fail to otter it to our group of 

nearly a quarter of a million readers. 
You mm find. an order blank on this page. 
Mail it TODAY! 











BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 
ed. se lish Tom Barron White Leghorns, fg: 

Sussex, fa Quality White, Brown, Buff 

borns, $3.7 . All other heavy breeds, 

Heavy _assort —-. Light assorted, ry 8 

Whiteview ‘Hatchery, “Roanoke, m 


POULTRY | 


NOTICE To POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS. THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead ex advertis- 


buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purch on mail 
tations, without inspection, the se 7 


of the pouhene price will ship the 

the yer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 

. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 

factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is a 
erly fed and watered and returned immediate 

the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 

one way, hw ¥, paying them the other way. 

returned shipment in good or- 

der the -- x will then refund the original pur- 

chase price. If poultry is a 

distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 

ven a “one or two days’ rest and then returned. 

his is in accordance to general custom in handling 

such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 

between our advertisers and subscribers. there 

is any variance to the above regulations shippers 

should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 

LICE POWDER 
LICE AND M po INSTANT DEATH 
lice and mites try Walko Lice P Ob- 

—— through your dealer or send 50c to Watesteo 
Remedy Company, Dept. 12X, Waterloo, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS . 

JERSEY BLACK Stans AND LIGHT BRAH- 

a be or 1,000, 12c each. 12 other lead- 











ing Db! tested ‘varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax va Quincy, Illinois. 
_ LEGHORNS 

LEGHORN AND MINORCA COCKERELS, 

ter Buff, 4 weeks, $8 per hundred; 5 weeks, 

$10. Specially selected for breeders, 6 weeks, 20c 

each. ie Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Ia. 








_WHe ITE LEGHORNS — 


CHICKS, BEST MATING DaY OLD, @6%e; 
ma. <, old, 8c; 2_weeks ks old, 





Yearling hens. 
Leghorn Farm, PAR Iowa. 
FOR SALE—-THREE MONTH OLD TANCRED 
Whi orn pullets, $65 per hundred. I 
dell Hatchery, Waterloo, Iowa. c. 
WHITE MINORCAS 
ANOTHER 25 PER CENT DISCOUNT. WHITE 
inorca__chicks, 6c each. Best blood lines. 
Personius Mniorea Farm, Fairmont, Minn. 
~~ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification ‘,- case 
oe Tattoos on the we of the wi 











binds’ $2: with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Servi Bureau Department, 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


_ALFALFA 
WIGHIGAN CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
members offer thru official sales agents-— 
Certified Michi 
falfa iat $25.50 and 











nm grown pape and Grimm Al- 
$23.50 oe. bushel, freight 
Both extremely hard 


varieties. Michigan 
armers obtain excellent stands, using only 
acre. Hardigan 99.28 and Grimm 99.40 pure. 
end check with order to Farm Bureau Services, 
Inc., Lansing, Michigan. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 








$6; GRIMM AL- 


falfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60 Ab. 
bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas. F 
SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON 


SUMMER 
Lyman’s Grimm alfalfa. A. B. 
sior, Minnesota. 

BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA 
__from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., 


Lyman, Excel- 


SEED, DIRECT 
, and save money. 


NOT NECESSARY TO OIL NEW 
HARNESS 
It is not considered necessary or even 
desirable to oil new harness before it is 
used, unless the harness has been held 
in stock a long time and shows signs of 
having dried out. New harness is well 
oiled when it is put out and additional 
oiling is likely to leave surface oil to 
catch dust and dirt.—I. W 





Boats of grass and straw have been 
used for centuries by natives of the Peru- 
vian Andes. 
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“JAY BEE” 





Earn $50 to $75 a Week 


im Business of Your Own 
Grind feed on the farm with the famous 
all-steel “Jay Bee” Portable Hammer 
Mill. Proved lightest — strongest — greatest 
capacity—lowest cost operating Portable 
Grinder. Can be mounted on any truck without 
change in chassis. Low_cost —— Power. 
Greatly exceeds other Portable capacities in 
guia and roughage grinding. Many exclusive 
eatures. 

Put “Jay Bee” on Your Truck 
The “Jay Bee” Portable Hammer Mill is a suc- 
cess—one company, in four months, has pur- 
chased five of them; peoot, that it is a money 

maker. Earning power of “Jay Bee’’ Portable 
is is $300 to $500 a month, and over. Write for 
ture and demonstration. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
4&8 Bickory Street, Utica, N.Y. 








HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing. All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 


80 buys 16 mo. Holstein bull, Ormsby breeding. 
lig t eolor, good individual; weight almost 900 Ibs 
Dam 12,600 Ibs. milk, 550 lbs. butter, two time 
milking. Sire’s dam world’s champion in Class C 
Calf’s 9 nearest yearly tested capes average almost 
900 lbs. butter. Delivered in Iowa, Accredited. 
Visit or write. L. E. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa, 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 
THREE YEARLING BULLS 


Choice roan Milking Shorthoms, ready for service 
{Dehorned. } By a son of Peerless Butter King L 
Herd accredited. Farm adjoins town. Choice for 


75 for immediate sale 
OM ARMSTRONG WHAT CHEER, IOWA 








SHORTHORNS 
Choice Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 


I am offering 6 splendid young Scotch bulls for 
sale, sired by a son of Imp. Gartley Lastman. All 
reds and roans, good individuals, and priced right. 
Write ca come and see them 
RAY COGLON EXIRA, IOWA 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 
ng 12 choice Polled Shorthorn_bulls 
Emblem and Royal 
8 Clippers, 7 pgmial 
Mayfiowers. Real b wlls, Come and see the 
SURNS BROTHERS 
MeCLELLAND 








IOWA 





HEREFORDS 


Hereford Bulls 


Choice 4g Anrity ) Fg Falls coming two 
SEOCOR BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; “40 choice heifers, and 15 yearling pulls. Sired 





py Kric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. he choicest 
oe and _ priced to sell. ane + this _p 
WALTER WILKINSON LUCAS 3 vows 





JERSEYS 
JERSEY BULLS 


Grandsons of Sophie 19th and Tormentor 19th. 








dams, GePdieushtors “, Rt 99th and Sophies 

Agnes B. Ready for service. 

cries sonable. 

M. L. AD & Sons ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
RED POLLS 





CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired b 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International gran 
ivgt A and by ist. second aged bull, lowa, 
“ “~ females all ages. ‘Accredited herd. In 


TRACY «& TT RE NASHUA, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEY BULLS 


Ready for service. Grandsons of three times 
yo champion, Ladysmith Cherub. ams 


LOIB PORK FA 
J. ALLEN WALLIS, Prop. 








DRANG ‘GO, IOWA 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


‘or September Herd tested fi mica! 
=A, Real rustlers. . : bie es ig 


J.J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 
35 Poland China Bred Sows 


TI am offering 35 good fall sows bred for August 
a September farrow to The Pilot. Th 
pred by & = of Prince Charming. "rhese are real 
oueein Tite or come and see 
GE RGE Gre BER F Trit vi SUT, IOWA 














Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANFUS 
Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
Sept. 18—Breeders’ Sale, Luverne, Minn, 
Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—C. T. Riersgn, Radcliffe, 
HOLSTEINS 
Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa. 
Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 


Iowa. 


Mer., Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O’ Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 

Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Rept. 26—C. H. Christensen, 
owa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 

Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 

Oct. 83—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Ia. 

Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 24—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa, 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
sg 17—Howard Darland, Barnes City, 
owa, 
ws 20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 

owa.,. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Walnut, 


Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia. 





Livestock News 


Samuel R. McKelvie, former governor 
of Nebraska, and until recently a mem- 
ber of the Farm Board, has recently 
purchased a herd of registered Hereford 
cattle from Chas. Westcott, of Belle 
Fourche, S. D. This herd will be quar- 
tered on Mr. McKelvie’s ‘“‘By the Way” 
Ranch, near Valentine, Neb. The herd 
includes one hundred cows with calves 
and forty two-year-old heifers. With a 
fairly plentiful supply of hay and a fair 
range in Nebraska, Mr. McKelvie said 
that farmers and ranchers who have 
sufficient feed will not find a better 
time to start a good breeding herd. “A 
good cow,” he added, ‘‘bred and fed 
right, will pay her way under almost 
any conditions.” 

Prizes at the Silver Anniversary Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 10 to 18, are offered in thirteen 
individual classes, six group classes and 
the usual championship and premier 
awards in each of the five dairy cattle 
breeds. The classification for the ex- 
position is the same as last year, with 
generous special prizes offered by the 
various breed associations. An official 
judge will make the placings and will 
be responsible for all decisions. A con- 
sulting judge will go over each class in- 
dependent of the official judge, and will 
assist the latter at his request. 

Prize lists have been mailed to a 
large list of leading exhibitors in the 
United States and Canada. The list and 
entry forms may be obtained from the 
National Dairy Association, 511 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. Cattle entries close 
September 17. 


The fourth annual Cimco Farm field 
day and free barbecue will be held on 
Thursday, August 20, at the Cimco 
Farm, located four miles northeast of 





SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire. Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Si by 
International winners. rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices. 





Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College Ames, lowa 





Registered Shropshire 


RAMS. Big, rugged, yearlings and 
two-year-olds, eady for heavy 
service and priced | reasonable. On 
Primary road No. 

Frank 


nk Chandler Kellerton, Iowa 





ta SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


We are offering 50 choice imported 
and home bred rams. Also 50 choice 
ewes, Addre: 

DANIEL “EEONARD & SON 
CORNING IOWA 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
~— sheep write 
Sec. J. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin ieiepv. Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 











HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 





Havana, Ill. Ed. V. O'Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, will be the main speaker. The 
field day program will include a Four-H 
Club livestock show. The agricultural 
demonstrations will deal with fertilizers 
and variety tests on seed corn, soybeans, 
alfalfa, potatoes and market garden 
crops, the. feeding projects of cattle, 
sheep and hogs and the raising of chick- 
ens and turkeys. 


The Chester White Record Associa- 
tion, of Rochester, Ind., announced re- 
cently that it had purchased the Ches- 
ter White Journal, and that this breed 
paper would hereafter be published by 
the Record Association. The Chester 
White Journal is one of the oldest of 
the swine breed magazines. It hereto- 
fore has been privately owned by the 
Moore Bros. Levi P. Moore, one of the 
former publishers, will act as editor of 
the paper for the Record Association, 


What About Our Meat 
Prices? 


(Continued from page 3) 





between livestock and _ retail meat 
prices? Operating costs in butcher 
shops and packing plants have gone up 
since 1913, the same as on farms, partly 
due to increase in labor costs. Installa- 
tion of modern equipment has increased 
investments. The overlapping of truck 
routes by competing distributors has 
had an effect in many places. Addi- 
tional effort is made to coax consumer 
appetite. Considerably more money is 
spent in developing meat specialties. 
Some money is being used for public 
education, altho this field is still only 
in the rudimentary stage. Meat adver- 
tising by retailers usually plays up 
cheaper cuts, a practice of questionable 
value to the good corn belt livestock 
feeder. 

Nobody is asking the butcher to run 
his shop at a loss. Why then should the 
meat producer have to take a price all 
out of proportion with retail meat 
prices? Not only do retail meat prices 
move more slowly, but in the last elev- 
en years they have never approached 
the 1913 relationship to livestock prices. 

The producers may demand readjust- 
ment in one of several ways: Bring 
meat prices down far enough so they 
will be in line with livestock prices, or 
raise livestock prices so they will be in 
line with meat prices. We doubt if 
either of these, rapidly carried to the 
limit, would work for the best interests 
of producers and middlemen. It seems 
that a still better scheme might be a 
compromise readjustment. Bring retail 
prices farther down temporarily, so as 
to stimulate consumption of meat; then 
when our industrial life returns to nor- 
malcy, both retail meat prices and live- 
stock prices could be adjusted to the 
then existing price level. No matter 
what happens, the producer will want 
to see prices kept at a level so every- 
body can afford to have meat once a 
day, instead of putting this basic prod- 
uct in the luxury food class. 

In the meantime, the consuming public 
could benefit from some instruction on 
the relationship of meat quality to meat 
prices. We can hardly expect great im- 
provement in merchandising meat until 
people fully appreciate the difference 
betwen a chunk of red, tough meat and 
a slab of red, high-class steak, and can 
be sure of getting the kind they order. 





Where Mormons Camped 


on Iowa Ground 
(Continued from page 7) 


came there. Perhaps, even in 1846, it 
was still a trading center and the Mor- 
mons settled there to be handy to sup- 
plies. 

Some Nebraska reader may be able to 
give more details on this. 

Next winter the Mormons moved their 
camp back to Council Bluffs. As more 
and more Mormons arrived, they pretty 
nearly ran things for several years. 
Kanesville, then, was the starting point 
for the west, not only for the Mormons 
who came from Nauvoo, but for those 
who came up the river to Keokuk and 
then west and also, a little later, for 
those who took the railroad to Iowa 
City and marched west from there. 

I would like to know how many strag- 
glers there were as the caravans crossed 
Iowa. I know several farmers whose 
grandfathers, liking the looks of the 
land in Lucas or Union or Pottawatta- 
mie or some other county, decided to 
stop and farm instead of going on west. 
There were families split up as the car- 
avan moved on. One old lady in Jasper 
county tells how her mother declared 
she was going on with the caravan. The 
grandmother, however, grimly insisted 
that the baby wasn’t going to be 
dragged along. When the mother left 
to make final preparations, the baby 
was hid. Time came for the caravan 
to leave; the mother hunted desperately, 


but no baby; she went on. The child 
grew up in Iowa. 
It was a great migration. Follow the 


trail across southern Iowa sometime. 
And if you really want to get some 
idea of how it felt to break trail back 
in 1846, get out on the side roads after 
a rain and drive eight or ten head of 
eattle ahead of you as you go. And 
don’t cross any bridges unless you build 
them yourself. That’s how they trav- 
eled in 1846 when Wayne county was on 
the frontier. 





SLEEPY- TIME 
STORIES 


From the bes beak ant a Mette West Wind,” 
Copyright, vis ey Little, Brown & Oo, 











Bobby Coon and Reddy 
Fox Play Tricks 


One night when almost everybody was 
asleep, Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox had 
rolled & big stone over Johnny Chuck’s 
doorway, and had thea started down to 
waken old Grandfather Frog, and hear 
him say “Chug- a-rum!”? Jimmy Skunk 
had been with them, but didn’t take 
part in the trick on Johnny Chuck. 
When the two had gohe, Jimmy worked 
hard and dug a hole beside the stone 
big enough that he could call down to 
Johnny Chuck, who was fast asleep. 


“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! 
Johnny Woodchuck!” called Jimmy 
Skunk. : 

But Johnny Chuck just snored. 

“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! 


Johnny Woodchuck!” called Jimmy once 
more. Zz 

But Johnny Chuck just snored. Then 
Jimmy Skunk called again, this time 
louder than before. 

“Who is it?” asked a very, very sleepy 
voice. 

“It’s Jimmy Skunk. Put your coat 
on and come up here!” called Jimmy 
Skunk. 

“Go away, Jimmy Skunk, I want to 
sleep!’ said Johnny Chuck. 

“I've got a big surprise for you, 
Johnny Chuck. You had better come 
up!”’ called Jimmy Skunk thru the little 
hole that he had made. When Johnny 
Chuck heard that Jimmy Skunk had a 
big surprise for him, he wanted to know 
right away what it could be, so, altho 
he was very, very sleepy, he put on his 
coat and started up for his door to see 
what the big surprise was that Jimmy 
Skunk had. And there he found the big 
stone that Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon 
had put there, and of course he was 
very much _ surprised, indeed. He 
thought Jimmy Skunk had played him a 
mean trick, and for a few minutes he 
was very angry. But Jimmy Skunk soon 
told him who had filled up his doorway 

“Now you push from that side, 
Johnny Chuck, and I'll pull from this 
side, and we'll soon have this big stone 
out of your doorway,” said Jimmy. 

So Johnny Chuck pushed and Jimmy 
Skunk pulled, and sure enough they 
soon had the big stone out of Johnny 
Chuck's doorway. 

“Now,” said Jimmy Skunk, ‘‘we'll roll 
this big stone down the Lone Little 
Path to Reddy Fox’s house, and we'll 
give Reddy Fox a surprise.” 

So Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk 
tugged and pulled and rolled the big 
stone down to the house of Reddy Fox, 
and, sure enough, it filled his doorway. 

“Good-night, Jimmy Skunk,” said 
Johnny Chuck, and trotted down the 
Lone Little Path toward his home, 
chuckling to fiimself all the way. 

Jimmy Skunk walked slowly up the 
Lone Little Path to the wood, for Jim- 
my Skunk never hurries. Pretty soon he 
came to the big hollow tree where Bob- 
by Coon lives, and there he met Hooty 
the Owl. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk, where have you 
been?”’ asked Hooty the Be 

“Just for a walk,” said Jimmy Skunk. 
“Who lives in this big hollow tree?” 

Now of course Jimmy Skunk knew 
all the time, but he pretended he didn’t. 

“Oh, this is Bobby Coon’s house,” said 
Hooty the Owl. 

“Let’s give Bobby Coon a surprise,” 
said Jimmy Skunk. 

“How?” asked Hooty the Owl. 

‘We'll fill his house full of sticks and 
leaves,’ said Jimmy Skunk. 

So, while Jimmy Skunk gathered all 
the sticks and leaves he could find, 
Hooty stuffed them into the old hollow 
tree, till he couldn’t get in another one. 

Then they said good-night, and went 
to their homes. 

By and by, when old Mother Moon 
was just going to bed, Reddy Fox and 
Bobby Coon, very tired and very wet 
from playing in the Laughing Brook, 
came up the Lone Little Path, ready to 
tumble into their snug little beds. They 
were chuckling over all the mischief 
they had done. What do you suppose 
they saf@ when they reached their 
homes and found that some one else 
had played some tricks too? I am sure 
I don’t know, but round, red Mr. Sun 
was laughing very hard ‘as he peeped 
over the hill at Reddy Fox and Bobby 
Coon, and he won't tell why. 

(What is the best thing in the world? 
Johnny Chuck knows, and we will learn 
in the next story.) 





Cotton and milk lead in cash returns 
to American farmers. 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St.. 
Omaha, Neb. 
E. Halsey, care of Wallace Pub- 
“lishing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten 
days in advance of date of issue. 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 











| co tes HIS STORY- 
PLANS HAVE BEEN 
MADE — AND TED 

1S ANXIOUS TO BE 
ON HIS WAY. 











Ow | Must Go BEFORE 
seo. THE PLANS 
1 HAVE MACE 
Now DON'T FORGET, 
YOUR PART SHERIFF. 


























LATEST MODEL 

A proud father, with an automotive 
turn of mind, announces the coming 
of his new-born son as follows: 

“Weight, eight pounds and seven 
ounces; wheel-base, twenty-one inch- 
es; lighting equipment, bright blue 
head lamps with automatic dimmers; 
frame, well balanced, strong, flexible, 
well reinforced; body, rubber mount- 
ing for safety, well insulated, will 
not rattle or squeak; finish, shell 
pink; horn, high frequency vibrator 
type—loudest when fuel tank is 
empty; top, well rounded front and 
back, golden glint covering; fuel, 
gravity feed, four-ounce tank, cen- 
trally located; clutch, easy slip type, 
positive release, improves with age; 
circulating system, self-cooling, water 
jacket, self-contained; special equip- 
ment, kiddy-koop, safety pins, Q-tips, 
talcum and many standard extras.” 


ALMOST 

Overheard on the boat: 

“I went west in ’89,” said the New 
Yorker. 

“How fur did ye git?” queried the 
miner. 

“Buffalo,” said the New Yorker. 

“T went. east th’ same year,” re- 
plied the miner. “Went as fur’s 
Butte, Mont. Nearly ran into each 
other, didn’t we?” 


FAMILIAR QUESTION 
The Bootblack: “Light or dark, 
sir?” 
The Absent-Minded Preacher: “I’m 
not particular, but please don’t give 
me the neck.” 


A SAD SIGH 

He was exceedingly fat and stood 
behind an irritable old woman in a 
line waiting to get in a show. 

She: “Stop your pushing, can’t 
you?” 

He: “Excuse me, madam. 
not push. I only sighed.” 


I did 


with ‘centrals.’ 





EMBARRASSING 

A college professor and his wife 
were entertained at dinner a few 
weeks ago. In the midst of the gay- 
ety at the table, a child’s voice was 
heard coming from the floor above. 

“Mother!” 

“What is it, Archie?” she asked. 

“There’s only clean towels in the 
bathroom. Shall I start one?” 


ON THE THIRTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY 
Maggiedarling: “Tell me, Luke, 
am I as dear to you now as in the 
days before we were married?” 
Luke: “Can’t say; I didn’t keep 
an account then.” 


PLENTY OF TIME 


Lady (to trusty): “Are you sure 
you have time to show me thru the 


penitentiary?” 
Trusty: “Yes, madam; I have 
ninety-nine years.” 
LOGICAL 
Teacher: “John, this essay on 


‘My Mother’ is just the same as your 

brother’s.” 
Johnny: “Yes, 

the same mother.” 


ma’am. We have 


STILL THERE 
Teacher: “I have went. That is 
wrong, isn’t it?” 
Pupil: “Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 
Pupil: “Because you ain’t went 
yet.” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“In twenty years we hear the tele- 
Phone company will have done away 
Well, 
hard to get one.” 


{ HOPE THEY 
NOT MISSED 
HAVE ON y 
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TURNING THE MATTRE 
BACK AND WRAPPING 
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EVERY THING SEEMS 

Tro e& JUST 

As 1 oe pha 
iv! 










even now it’s 


ALL EXPLAINED 

The minister called at the Jones 
home on Sunday afternoon, and little 
Willie answered the bell. 

“Pa ain’t home,” he announced. 
“He went over to the golf club.” 

The minister’s brow darkened, and 
Willie hastened to explain: “Oh, he 
ain’t gonna play any golf, not on 
Sunday. He just went over for a few 
highballs and a little stud poker.” 





MODERN MARRIAGE 
Mr. Newlywed: “Darling, did you 
sew the button on my coat?” 
Mrs. Newlywed: “No, sweetheart, I 
couldn’t find a button, but it’s all 


right now. I sewed up the button- 
hole.” 
CONSIDERATE 
Judge: “If you were in that house 


for no dishonest purpose, why were 
you in your stocking feet?” 

Prisoner: “I heard there was ill- 
ness in the family.” 


CHEAPER 
Mrs. Suburban: “It’s time to get 
dog licenses again. You keep a dog, 
don’t you?” 
Neighbor: “No. If we hear a noise 
at night, we bark ourselves.” 


WELL—WELL! 

Matt: “Well, Betty, and what prog- 
ress are you making toward matri- 
mony?” 

Betty: 
lap.” 


“IT think I am on my last 








D IS BACK IN HS 
CELL. WHY? TO 
SAVE MISS SLATER. 
Have You Senr In A Name 
For Miss Grater? Tus Is 


Your Last Cuance ! 








| To BE 
CONTINUED 





THE REFRIGERATION MENACE 

A policeman was walking his beat 
in a residential district when a badly 
battered up house-to-house salesman 
rushed up to him. 

“Say, officer,” he panted, pointing 
to a red-haired iceman who had just 
climbed onto his wagon, “I want that 
man arrested. Just look what he did 
to me!” 

Stalking out majestically into the 
street, the policeman waved the ice 
wagon toa halt, and demanded: “Did 
you hit this man?” 

“Oi did,” was the shameless reply. 

“What for?” 

“Alienation av affections,” replied 
the iceman. “He sold Bridget No- 
lan’s missus wan av thim electric ice 
boxes.” 


OR RER 
Wife: “Did you notice the chin- 
chilla coat on the woman sitting in 
front of us at church this morning?” 
Hubby: “Er—no. Afraid I was doz- 
ing most of the time.” 
Wife: “Um-m! A lot of good the 
service did you!” 


QUITS 
Prospect: “I can’t see you today; 
come back Friday.” 
Salesman: “I won’t be in town 
Friday.” 
Prospect: 


“Neither will I.” 


A SHINING FACE 
“The new patient in Ward B is 
very good-looking,” said the nurse. 
“Yes,” agreed the matron, “but 
don’t wash his face. He’s had that 
done by four nurses this morning.” 


AND WATCH YOUR STEP 
Mme. De Foe: “Yes, all our gowns 
have names. I call this model the 
"Banana Peel’.” 


Patron: “Does it fit closely?” 
Mme. De Foe: “Oh, yes, and easy 
to slip on.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 





The Boys Thirsted Too Long! 











ANNIE YOURE AN 
ANGEL. W2'RE BOTH 
ABOUT DONE TOA TURN 
AND READY TO BASTE. 
SET THE BUCKET BY 
THAT TREE. 












WE'LL 
LEAVE tT THERE 
UNTIL THE NEXT 
TIME AROUND, 

WHAT? 


SURE, 
THE LONGER 
Wwe WAIT, THE 
MoRE we'tl 
ENJOY IT. 

















“> ‘WASNT ANY 
LEMONADE? 























ii THERE'S THE LEAK 
x IN, THE GUCKET! 



















































FARMER 


U’RE just where this man was a little 
more than a year ago, if you’re not 
using New Polarine in your tractor. He 
got a big surprise when he tried this new 
oil. But here, read his letter for yourself. 


A SWITCH IN TRACTOR OILS 
IS SAVING MONEY FOR THIS 























Afton, Iowa 
Nov. 15, 1930 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


For the past two years I have been using 
a brand of motor oil which is well known 
and sold by one of your competitors, but this 
past summer, your agent here insisted that 
I try some of the New Polarine, which I did. 
I find that it lasts longer, gives me more 
power and costs about 20¢ per gallon less. 


I am today placing an erder for one barrel 
of your New Polarine Motor Oil for March, 
1931 delivery. 


I want to assure you that if every farmer 
in Iowa used your product there would be 
less motor trouble on the farms. 


Yours truly, 


CARL HUSS 
(Signed) 











$0-vis “kK” is made 


especially for kero- 
sene tractors, It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis “K” 
resists dilution. Con- 
sequently, it prevents 
much motor trouble 
' and costly delays. 











Carl Huss and his tractor in which he has proved the 
money-saving value of New Polarine. 

















And thousands of other farmers have had the same experience. 
Actually, more farmers in the Middle West are using New Polarine 
than are using any other brand of tractor oil. 


There’s only one reason for this—results! Results, that save 
them money! 

New Polarine stands up so well because it’s made differently 
than most oils. It’s wholly distilled. It’s a “purebred.” It’s just 
naturally heavy — whereas most oils contain undistilled parts of 
the crude, added to give them a heavier body. 


Get a hold of the Standard Oil tank wagon driver. Have him 
tell you some more about this cost-cutting oil that so many of 
your neighbors are using. 


Save Extra Money on Our Future Order Pian 


POLARINE 


OTOR OIL 


“New Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and 
besides will not thin out from dilution. 


STAN DARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 











